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Editorial Notes. 





House of Lords and Amending Gas Legislation. 
Tue extremely interesting and instructive discussion which 
took place in the House of Lords last Thursday, regard- 
ing the need for new gas legislation, must have given great 
satisfaction to all who have the manifold interests of the 
industry at heart, and must have awakened fresh hope 
that parliamentary time may yet be found this session for 
the passage of a Bill which will remove the more pressing 
legislative burdens. The industry is greatly indebted to 
Viscount Astor, Lord Gainford, and Lord Bledisloe for 
the extremely able way in which the need for immediate 
reform was demonstrated. Each spoke with an obvious 
grasp of the subject, and showed clearly the desirability 
and urgency of such reform, not only from the point of 
view of the gas industry itself and of those whom it serves, 
but also from the point of view of many other important 
industries in the country. In particular Lord Bledisloe 
laid stress upon the intimate relationship between the 
gas and the coal industries, and pointed out that in view 
of the latter’s well-nigh desperate position, the gas in- 
dustry’s proposals should be dealt with by the Government 
as ‘‘ a matter of grave national urgency.”’ 

To Lord Astor, who initiated the debate, the thanks 
of the industry are specially due for the suggestion that 
the Government should introduce a Bill in the House of 
Lords, which, if found to be non-controversial, could sub- 
sequently be introduced in, and passed by, the House of 
Commons within the life of the present Parliament. The 
same suggestion was made by Lord Gainford, who said 
that such a Bill would be of enormous value, not only to 
those concerned with the gas industry, but ‘‘ to the coal 
interest, which needs all the help which can be given it 
by the Government at the present time.’ 

The reply of the Earl of Plymouth, who spoke on behalf 
of the Government, was exactly what anyone who has 
followed the fortunes of the ,proposals put forward by 
the National Gas Council in 1926 would, from past ex- 
perience, have anticipated. It was courteous, it was sym- 
pathetic, but it put off indefinitely the date of Government 
action. All possible steps, we are assured, are to be taken 
“to prepare the way for the expeditious passage of legis- 
lation when time is available.’’ The suggestion that a 
Bill should be introduced forthwith in the House of 
Loris was swept aside on the ground that the Board of 
Trade are of opinion that to deal with gas legislation 
piecemeal would be most disadvantageous. To whom, 
may we ask, would it be disadvantageous? Certainly not 
to shareholders in gas companies. Certainly not to gas 
Consumers. Each of these large classes stands to benefit 
from any amelioration, however partial, of existing con- 
ditions. Neither do we think it would be disadvantageous 
to the industry in general, which would doubtless accept 
half « loaf rather than no bread. Nor, having in mind that 
a gcneral election is fast approaching, do we think that 
Itt would be disadvantageous to the Government to give to 
the ndustry some small, but substantial, token of the 
fact that their sympathy will one day be translated into 


action. The feeling of irritation to which we have pre- 
viously referred in these columns does not get less as un- 
necessary delay continues, and the questions asked in the 
House of Commons since Parliament re-assembled make 
it clear that the prevailing discontent has reached the ears 
of Members. 

Is thcre any inherent objection to piecemeal legislation, 
especially at a time when industrial and economic con- 
ditions are constantly changing? The gas industry does 
not wish to be saddled again with Clauses Acts which, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, never alter, but 
would doubtless much prefer to conduct its business under 
short and uncomplicated enactments which could from 
time to time be altered as new conditions required. After 
all, the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, was itself ‘* piecemeal ’’ 
legislation, passed because it was urgently required. 


Approaching the Millennium. 
In the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ a few weeks ago, commenting on the 
“In 


**the earliest days of gas manufacture, coal was carbon- 
c 


subject of low-temperature carbonization, we said : 


ized at low temperatures; and the public make a huge 
‘* mistake if they imagine that the gas industry regards 
** low-temperature carbonizing with disfavour simply be- 
‘*cause low temperatures are employed, or that the indus- 
‘try is guilty of inattention to a subject which. . . is prov- 
‘**ing so attractive to the lay mind... .’’ All our readers 
are aware of the large-scale work on low-temperature 
carbonization which is being carried out at Richmond by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company—an organization ever 
on the alert to adopt new methods, and admirably equipped 
with a staff of first-rate investigators provided with full 
facilities. The results of the present investigations are 
anticipated with the greatest of interest. In the meantime 
we have the official announcement of a pioneer enterprise 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company—always in the 
van of progress—in conjunction with Low. Temperature 
Carbonisation, Ltd. An agreement has been concluded 
under which the Gas Company will undertake the manu- 
facture, under license, of smokeless fuel by the Parker 
system—a system which, appropriately, has been evolved 
from the pioneer method of the late Thomas Parker. 

At the West Greenwich Works of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, a ‘‘ Coalite’’ plant capable of treating over 
2000 tons of coal weekly is to be erected. . The new works, 
we understand, will be similar in principle to the present 
plant of Low Temperature Carbonisation at Barugh, in 
Yorkshire, which has a capacity of 1750 tons per week 
and has been in uninterrupted operation for the past 
eighteen months.. At Greenwich, approximately 75,000 
therms of rich gas made in the new plant will be added 
weekly to the South Metropolitan Company’s gas-pro- 
ducing capacity. With regard to the solid product— 
‘* Coalite ’’—there is no question that it is both efficient 
and popular. In the ordinary firegrate it is easily ignited, 
burns evenly, and gives a radiant efficiency far in excess 
of that given by raw coal. In spite of the much-vaunted 
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realism of modern times, the Englishman has yet to aban- 
don his old love of the romantic, flickering flames of the 
coal fire, in which, oblivious of the disease-carrying smoke 
which these flames distribute to his fellow-beings, he for- 
gets his quarterly accounts, and allows his mind to sway 
dreamily into the realms of ecstasy. The alert and pro- 
gressive mind of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
however, cannot dream in. such circumstances—with the 
result that the Company have placed on the market a 
grate which not only encourages the least amount of coke 
(or ‘‘ Coalite ’’) to give of its best in regard to radiant 
efficiency, but which is so constructed that the householder 
may enjoy the flame-tlickers so dear to his heart. An ex- 
cellent smokeless domestic fuel produced (and, we hope, 
sold) economically ; an excellent grate im which it will burn 
cheerfully. We are approaching the Millennium ! 

The gas industry is not guilty of inattention to the sub- 
ject of low-temperature carbonization. We claim in all 
modesty that the *‘ JOURNAL” is likewise ‘‘ Not Guilty.”’ 
Reference to the files of the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ during the past 
decade shows with what assiduity developments have been 
recorded. If at times our impartiality—our desire to look 
at things as they are, and not as others would wish them 
to appear—is irritating, we tender no apology; scientific 
progress does not depend on fine phrases or-multi-coloured 
advertisement. ‘To-day we call attention to two highly 
interesting articles on low-temperature carbonization. 
One is descriptive of the ** Babcock ’’ system installed at 
the Dunston Power Station of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, and which was the subject of 
an Editorial Note in our issue for Oct. 3; and the other, a 
translation from ‘* Technische Blatter,’’ is concerned with 
the manufacture of town gas from brown coal. The 
danger that a large-scale development of the Ruhr coke 
oven gas distribution would adversely affect the sale of 
brown coal fuel acted as a stimulus to the brown coal in- 
dustry. As usual, it was a case of competition being a 
blessing in disguise, for already it is reported that agree- 
ments for the delivery of brown coal gas have been con- 
cluded between the brown coal retorting concerns and 
certain town gas distributing bodies. 

Whatever the developments taking place in regard to 
the operation of low-temperature systems by gas under- 
takings, however, we would emphasize most strongly that 
they constitute no possible excuse for decrease in the at- 
tention, on the part oi any gas concern, to the manufac- 
ture (and marketing) of a satisfactory smokeless fuel by 
the high-temperature process. Many times we have ob- 
served in these columns that low temperatures are not 
essential to producing a free-burning, readily ignited, 
smokeless fuel, and that the popular ‘‘ volatile-matter ”’ 
argument may be largely discounted. Our ideas have full 
corroboration in the recent annual report of Dr. H. Os- 
borne, the Medical Officer of Health for Salford. He 
maintains that much more gas coke should find its way 
into domestic grates, and that a good dry vertical coke 
such as is at present made in some gas-works is an ideal 
fuel for the all-firebrick grates. With such coke, he says, 
‘* beautiful glowing fires can be lighted and maintained 
with the minimum of trouble at half the cost of house 
coal. . . . Broadly speaking, as tested in the open grate, 
vertical retort coke has, weight for weight, a 50 p.ct. 
greater heating efficiency than house coal.’’ His regret 
is that more vertical coke is not available. Our regret is 
that, in spite of much beating of the drums, greater care 
is not generally taker in its manufacture and sale. 


Think Imperially. 
Wuite fully expecting now and then to come across 
criticism regarding the absence of heads of departments 
entailed by the many meetings which now take place in 
connection with the various branches of public utility work, 
we gladly recognize the broad-minded spirit in which the 
matter is usually regarded. This is an age of combination 


and co-operation; and the space available in industry for 
those who think parochially is diminishing day by day, 
so that the occupants are being rapidly squeezed out. 
Organization, joint research, general propaganda, and 
collective consideration of germane subjects are essential 
to development in any direction. 
benefit all; 


Their result must be to 
and therefore all should bear a due share of 














the trouble and material sacrifices which they entail. 
other words, we must think imperially. It is not fair ‘or 
individuals, companies, or local authorities to benefit (cven 
though they cannot help benefiting) from work and ow Jay 
in which they have refused to participate when they have 
had achance. With a long and wide experience of cou ‘er- 
ences, meetings, and visits of all kinds we can say \, ‘th- 
out hesitation that the gas industry—and there is no re. .on 
in the world to suppose things are different with any oi her 
industry—owes a great debt of gratitude to those \. ho 
take an active part in the work of its various organiza- 
tions. We all know men to whom no call is too muci: to 
answer, no work too heavy in the furtherance of tat 
co-operative effort which is essential to any industry if 
that industry is to become great, or, having become great, 
is to remain so. 

To be, for example, President of one of the national 

organizations or professional associations is to-day no 
light thing; for it makes large demands upon one’s cuer- 
gies, as well.as upon one’s time. However one may be 
circumstanced, these energies and this time must be 
largely one’s own. Therefore the holder of the oilic 
gives muchi—though admittedly more in some cases than 
in others. If he is in the service of a company or a local 
authority, that company or local authority also give some- 
thing. It is their payment for the benefit which they ar 
receiving, or will receive, from the work of the national 
organization or professional society involved. Perhaps th 
demand may come at an inconvenient time—as does the 
demand for the performance of many duties—but that can 
form no reason for not meeting it. These, we’ fancy, 
must have been very much the thoughts of Mr. John 
Adamson, who, as a Chartered Accountant, has 
called in to report upon the affairs of the Newport (Mon.) 
Corporation, when considering the affairs of the Electricity 
Department. Referring to this matter,’’ he says : ‘* While 
‘* it must be gratifying to the Corporation that their Elec- 
‘trical Engineer has been appointed to the high office of 
‘** President of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical .\sso- 
‘ciation, and also as a member of other Committees, it 
must be kept in mind that these appointments entail a 
considerable amount of time. Owing to these meetings 
and various visits—including two to Switzerland in 
‘connection with installation of new machinery—the 
‘actual days on which Mr. Moore was away from New- 
port last year, apart from holidays, 
equivalent of six or seven weeks. It is 
‘appointments should have occurred at 
many developments are taking place in the department, 
involving a considerable amount of capital expenditure, 
‘and which require the close personal attention of Mr. 
Moore.”’ 
While sharing with Mr. Adamson his regret, we can 
still admire the public-spirited action of the Newport Cor- 
poration and of Mr. Moore in thus generously contri- 
buting to work which is for the general good. If dangers 
are to be successfully avoided, this larger view must be 
always taken. 


1 
Heen 


represented the 
a pity that these 
a time when so 


Quarterly Demands. 


To everyone who is not within easy reach of being 4 
millionaire, there are four periods of the year which are 
inevitably less pleasant than othe: times—not because o! 
any objectionable meteorological conditions, not even on 
account of the prevalence of distressing illnesses, but in 
consequence of the avalanche of accounts which each quar- 
ter’s end brings with it. True, since the war credit has 
been curtailed in some directions, though simultancously 
it has been enormously increased in others; and many 
tradespeople now render their accounts monthly who pre- 
viously did so at intervals which were three times as long. 
Nevertheless, the quarter-day dread appears to have be- 
come little less than formerly; for the accounts, if not 


quite so numerous as they used to be, are certainly a great 
deal heavier. Still in the background, but drawing secaret 
with the passing of each day, is the figure (at present 
garbed as Dec. 31) which is destined finally to pounce 
upon us and not to leave us until, from the financia point 
of view, we are but shadows of our former selves. 

The quarterly account was the parent of the prepay- 
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ment gas meter, which takes its place side by side with 
the incandescent mantle as a factor of vital importance 
in the development of the industry. The birth of the pre- 
payment meter is not yet ancient history; but reference 
to the last issued Board of Trade Returns relating to 
authorized gas undertakings, which deal with 1927, shows 
that more than one-third of the gas sold in Great Britain 
during that year was taken by prepayment consumers, 
the number of whom was actually considerably greater 
than that of the ordinary consumers. 

Though of course there are other reasons also for the 
use of the prepayment meter, it cannot be doubted that 
in very large measure its popularity is derived from the 
fact that it obviates the need for making provision to meet 
long dated accounts. Were quarterly payments of wages 
and salaries the general rule, rather than the rare excep- 
tion, there would be nothing to be said against the quar- 
terly bill; but so long as the present system prevails, 
Lady Day, Midsummer Day, Michaelmas, and Christmas 
are bound to remain times of tribulation for the vast 
majority of people. That is to say, unless it be possible 
to do away with some of the quarterly accounts, or at any 
rate vary their incidence. As has already been remarked, 
the rendering of monthly accounts is now more prevalent 
than was the case before the war; but still the big ones 
come in a crowd at the end of the quarter or the half- 
year. The gas bill is, in the case of the ordinary con- 
sumer, one of those which are apt to make their appear- 
ance at an inconvenient moment; in other circumstances 
its popularity might be greater. The suggestion might be 
worth trying. 

We are well aware that monthly gas accounts, and 
also continuous meter readings, have previously been sug- 
gested, and may be now in operation; but is there not 
room for a wider adoption of methods which might do 
something to lessen the quarter-day burden? This ques- 
tion has been brought to mind by a suggestion which is 
contained in a report submitted to the Newport (Mon.) 
Corporation by Mr. John Adamson, Chartered Accountant, 
who was appointed to inquire into, and report upon, the 
organization and working of the various departments of 
the municipality. It is the case that Mr. Adamson was 
approaching the subject from an angle different from 
ourselves; but that is no reason why we should not com- 
mend the proposal to those taking our own view-point. 
Mr. Adamson might just as well have been referring to gas, 
but as a matter of fact he was dealing with the Electricity 
Department when he said, on the subject of the continuous 
rendering of accounts: ‘‘ With regard to relieving the 
“congestion of work in the consumers’ department at the 
“end of each quarter, and probably effecting a further 
“curtailment of staff, it is suggested that there should 
“ be continuous instead of quarterly rendering of accounts 
“for current. This would distribute the work evenly 
“throughout the year, and incidentally would bring re- 
“venue to the Corporation at an earlier date.’’ 

Mr. Adamson was considering how greater economy and 


.¢ficiency might be secured in the various Corporation 


offices; whereas we are presenting the matter in the in- 
terests of the consumer. If, however, the continuous 
meter reading were combined with the continuous render- 
ing of accounts, the proposal might prove advantageous 
from both standpoints, which would render it doubly de- 
sirable; and there is also the third aspect that the satis- 
faction of the consumer must benefit the supplier. 


General and Specialized Education. 


No one needs proof that our industry is fully alive to the 
necessity of having within its ranks men well trained both 
generally and vocationally; and, in view of the practical 
mesures which have been taken recently to ensure that 


this requirement shall be properly met, our readers will 
fin’ of great interest a Board of Education pamphlet on 
ECucation for Industry and Commerce ”’ which has just 


bee: published by H.M. Stationery Office. As already 
noti-ed in the ‘‘ JourNaL,”’ the Board of Education is com- 
mercing a new series of inquiries into the organization 
and methods of what is commonly called technical educa- 
tion: and as a first step, one regional and two particular 
Inquiries have been arranged. For the former, the West 





Midlands area has been chosen, and for the latter the sub- 
jects of salesmanship and engineering have been selected. 
The Committees for Salesmanship and Engineering—com- 
posed of representatives of the trade or industry con- 
cerned, and of the schools and universities—have been 
formed under the chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
C.B.E., and Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., respectively. 
With regard to the regional inquiries, the Board of Educa- 
tion inspectors will submit a report on the facts—a report 
which will form the basis of conferences between the local 
authorities and the schools of the region on the one hand, 
and the employers’ and workers’ organizations on the 
other. The aims and objects of this necessary co-opera- 
tive effort—which has a precedent in the activities of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Training in the United States 
of America—are outlined by Lord Eustace Percy in a fas- 
cinating preface to the pamphlet. In the latter, by the 
way, the Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers stands out as a splendid example of pioneer 
work undertaken in a thorough and highly satisfactory 
manner. 

In his preface, Lord Eustace Percy suggests that the 
phrase ‘‘ technical education ’’ is a misleading one. We 
agree. The type of education required to fit a man for an 
industrial occupation is not always of a kind which can 
best be given in a technical institution. On the other hand, 
the education given in technical institutions includes a 
great deal of evening class work which—though intended 
to meet the working man’s spontaneous demand for further 
education, and to enable him to rise to positions of re- 
sponsibility—offers him little training in the particular 
work in which he is employed at the moment. There are 
two main reasons for this. Hitherto the standard of edu- 
cation attained in the elementary schools was insufficient 
to constitute a firm foundation for vocational and special- 
ized training; and, secondly, the demands made by the 
various industries have been ill defined. A remedy to the 
former difficulty lies in the central school, which provides 
improved courses of general education on the basis of 
which the work of the continuation class and the tech- 
nical institution can be more effectively developed; and a 
remedy to the latter is to be found in the appreciation by 
the industries of what can be accomplished by co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Granted that a boy possesses a reasonably broad general 
education—and the weight not only of educational, but 
also of industrial, opinion is against early or excessive 
specialization—there is really no theoretical limit to the 
degree of specialization or the intensity of craft training 
which can be carried out in technical schools. But, as 
Lord Eustace Percy emphasizes, ‘‘ specialization cannot 
usefully or safely be carried very far so long as attend- 
ance at classes is purely voluntary.’’ Of course, where 
a particular industry occupies a special position in an area,. 
the teaching of the general subjects of the curriculum is 





‘influenced by the conditions of the industry; but speciali- 


zation can only become possible on any considerable scale 
if the industry establishes a regular connection with the 
class. The weakness of the technical institutions at pre- 
sent is that they have been built up too much in response 
to a demand from below, and not enough in response to 
requirements from above. 

Lord Eustace Percy shows that our provision for part- 
time continuation and technical education does not com- 
pare unfavourably in extent with that of the United States 
or of Prussia. Whereas, however, in Prussia only 10 p.ct. 
of the vocational schools provide classes after 8 o’clock 
in the evening, and in the United States less than 30 p.ct. 
of the students are in evening classes, in this country 
evening classes probably account for between 80 and 
go p.ct. of the total number of students. In other words, 
while in Prussia and the United States of America the 
students attend classes during working hours, for the pur- 
pose of qualifying themselves for the vocation in which 
they are engaged, in England we are catering mainly— 
in fact, almost exclusively—for those whose personal 
ambition impels them to add to a full day’s labour the 
burden of evening study. ‘‘ So long as this is the case,’’ 
says Lord Eustace, ‘‘ so long will it be difficult to develop 
any high degree of specialization in our part-time educa- 
tion or to expand that education into’ wide and balanced 
courses. Such developments must depend to a degree not 
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commonly realized on the conversion of evening education 
into part-time day education.’’ There are ample signs 
that the development Lord Eustace Percy advocates is 
already taking place in the gas industry. 








A Factor in World Peace. 

November 11 having fallen upon a Sunday this year, mil- 
lions, who ordinarily pass the solemn minutes of remembrance 
at home, at the office window, or in the street, made their 
way—perhaps more appropriately—to places of worship. Thére 
the majority undoubtedly heard sermons of which the tenour 
was the urge to world peace, and which contained a reminder 
that ‘‘ armistice ’’ means nothing more than a “ temporary 
cessation of hostilities.’’ The preacher to whom the writer of 
this note listened included in his dissertation an eloquent ap- 
peal that the work of the League of Nations should not be 
discouraged in any way—not even by thoughtless or frivolous 
comment by the man-in-the-street, who is certainly not in the 
position to judge of the League’s endeavours, and who is in 
consequence apt to regard it as an expensive and Utopian com- 
plication in a businesslike world. The same preacher empha- 
sized the influence towards the peace of nations which is un- 
doubtedly exercised wherever individuals or organizations of 
different countries meet together in friendly conclave for busi- 
ness or any other purpose. Of this, no better example could 
have been found than the cordiality and the desire to face 
common difficulties which pervaded the World Fuel Confer- 
ence. A further model of international entente is the Com- 
mission on Illumination, of whose activities we speak below. 
Development of the I!lumination Commission. 

On later pages of this issue is printed a review of the 
seventh meeting of the International Commission on Illumina- 
tion, which was held at Saranac Inn, New York, at the end of 
A wide range of useful subjects was considered 





September. 
by a large attendance of delegates representing eleven coun- 
tries; and that no charge of lethargy can be brought against 
our own country is proved by the fact that the British con- 
tingent was the largest—exceeding even the American ‘‘ home ”’ 
team. It is gratifying, too, to record that this successful con- 
ference took place under the Presidency of Mr. C. C. Paterson, 
a member of the British National Committee on Illumination, 
and that he has been elected President for the next three years. 
The International Commission was reorganized in 1913; and 
since then there has been observable in its work a tendency to 
mix applied science more thoroughly with the pure theory. 
This trend has now culminated in the revision of the actual 
statutes of the Commission, so as to bring all kinds of illumin- 
ation questions within the scope of its deliberations. Further, 
it is recognized that the various National Committees should 
co-operate as far as possible with the organizations directly 
concerned with practical illumination problems in their respec- 
tive countries. With a body whose corporate parts are 
scattered over the globe, co-ordination of work and advance- 
ment is difficult to bring about; but the Commission have de- 
vised a scheme likely to yield the maximum result. A particu- 
lar question which it may be decided to follow-up is entrusted 
to a particular National Committee, which is then known as 
the ‘* Secretariat Committee ’’ on that subject. Its duty is to 
collect and co-ordinate the available information on the phase 
of activity in its care, and report at the next general meeting. 
No light task, it is true; but assiduously, and most effectively, 
carried out by the enthusiasts to whom it falls. 





Lighting for Seeing. 

At one of the general sessions a ‘‘ Contribution to the 
Lighting Act ’’ was made by Mr. M. Luckiesh; and we men- 
tion it to emphasize the growing practical viewpoint to which 
we have referred above. The author stated that they were 
passing from the stage of considering illuminating engineer- 
ing primarily and largely a matter of foot-candles, and were 
entering the much broader phase of “ lighting for seeing.” 
We like the expression and the idea it admirably conveys— 
after all, it is that which really matters. Other valuable prac- 
tical discussions dealt with street lighting and automobilé head- 
lights, and theory had its due share of attention. It will be 
noted that the British National Committee has been appointed 


the Secretariat for Colorimetry. 












The ‘‘ Gas Salesman.”’ 

The Salesmen’s Circles are now in full activity- is 
evidenced by our reports of recent meetings which appe. in 
the ‘‘ Gas SaLtesMAN ”’ which is published as a suppleme't to 
our issue to-day. A topic of considerable interest—that 0° film 
and lantern-slide publicity—was discussed at a mecting o! ih 
Southern District (London Area) Circle last week. 


The ‘‘ Salesman’s Diary ’’ for 1929. 

It is not our custom to refer in these columns to our 
‘* house advertisements ;’’ but we do so on this occasion for 
the mutual advantage of ourselves and our readers. st 
week (on p. 422) we advertised the forthcoming edition he 
‘* Gas Salesman’s Diary and Handbook.’’ The result indicates 
a considerably increased demand over last year; hence this re- 
minder that early orders will be greatly appreciated, so it 
ample provision can be made. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. P. S. HOYTE. 


Retirement After Thirty-Four Years’ Association with the Piymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company. 
After thirty-four years’ association with the Plymouth and 


Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company, Mr. P. S. 

on Monday, Nov. 5, was succeeded in the post of Engine: 
Manager by Mr. R. J. H. Clarke. Mr. Hoyte, however, retains 
his connection with the concern in the capacity of Cons 
Engineer. Mr. Hoyte’s retirement was the occasion 
gathering of the staff and employees, when the departing ‘ 
was the recipient of farewell gifts. 

Mr. Cvarke, in presenting Mr. Hoyte, on behalf of th 
and workmen, with a silver salver and a dressing case | is 
wife, said it was thirty-four years since Mr. Hoyte 
intimately associated with the Company, and twenty-nin< 
he was appointed Chief Engineer. All had greatly appr: 
serving under such a capable and skilful leader. To Mrs. 
Hoyte also they would extend their warm thanks for the kindly 
interest she had taken in their affairs. 

Mr. G. H. Botton, Secretary to the Company, extend 
best wishes of himself and his. staff to Mr. Hoyte, with whon 
he had been associated for twenty-nine years, for the | 
years as Secretary to the Company. Mr. Hoyte had always 


been ready to give the speaker the benefit of his wide experience 
and outstanding ability. Those who remembered the works 
when Mr. Hoyte took them over could appreciate the talent 


and ability. he had put into his task. 

Mr. J. W. Watters, General Foreman, Mr. J. A. Ricumonp, 
Distribution Superintendent, and Mr. C. E. Liewettyn, Tar 
Works Manager, spoke in appreciative terms of Mr. Hoy 

Mr. Hoyrte, in responding, declared that all of them 
responsible for the high state of efficiency which mark 
works at the present time. Referring to the tar works, he 
observed that the co-operative scheme first applied th¢ 
now spread throughout the country. 

Since Mr. Hoyte has been associated with the Plyn 
undertaking, the output of gas has risen from 627 milli 
to 1800 millions; and to meet this great increase in den 
entire works had to be practically remodelled. One fi 
the equipment is that there are in use over a hundred | 
motors—an application of electric power which, in comp 
to the output, few British gas undertakings can equal. 


iin, 
—o 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Nov. 15.—MiIpDLAND JuNIOR Gas AssociIATIon.—Meeting in th 
Council House, Birmingham, at 6.15 p.m. Paper by Mr. 
F. C. Sylvester, of West Bromwich, on ‘“ Interna! Pro- 
ducers.”’ 

Nov. 17.—ScottisH JUNIOR Gas AssocriaTION (WeEsTERN DIs- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Stonebyres Hydro Station of the ‘ 
Valley Electrical Power Company. 

Nov. 17.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssocIATION.—Meeting in 
Bradford. Presidential address of Mr. S. H. Packer, and 
inspection of the Birkshall Works of the Gas Depa: t 

Nov. 21.—BRITISH COMMERCIAL Gas’ AssociATION.—E» 
Committee, 12 noon; General Committee, 2.30 p.n 

Nov. 22.—Society or British Gas_ INDUSTRIES 
general meeting. Hotel Cecil. 

Nov. 24.—NorTH OF ENGLAND Gas Manacers’ Ass ON 
(AuxiLiARY SEcTION).—Meeting at the Howdon Wor s ©! 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, at 
Address of the Chairman, Mr. G. E. Anderson, B 

Nov. 30.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR ‘ 





As. 


SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technica’ !nst! 
tute, 7.30 p.m. Paper by Mr. A. T, Green, F.!nst.F. 
A.M.1.Chem,E, 
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PERSONAL. 


Sir Henry Maysury has tendered to the Minister of Trans- 
port his resignation of the position of Director-General of the 


Roads Department, and it has been accepted. It will take 
effect on Dec. 1. After that date he will act in a consulta- 
tive and advisory capacity to the Minister of Transport in con- 
nection with bridges, roads, and traffic. He will also retain 
his position on the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee, as the Minister’s nominee. Sir Henry has been 
Chairman of the Committee: since it was first appointed in 
194. 

In recognition of his services to the British Road Tar Asso- 
ciation—self-sacrificing efforts which were highly commended 
by Sir David Milne-Watson at the recent annual meeting of 
the Association—Mr. W. J. Situ, Secretary of the National 
Gas Council, has been elected Hon. Secretary of the Association. 
Mr. M. W. Burt, who was Joint General Secretary to the 
World Power Fuel Conference, has been appointed Secretary 
to the Association. 


Dr. E. W. Situ left Southampton on Nov. 7, on board the | 
“ Majestic,’’ on his way to Pittsburgh to attend the Second In- | 


ternational Conference on Bituminous Coal. He is acting as 
the Official Delegate of the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. He expects to be back in England on Dec. 8. He 
is presenting two papers: ‘‘ The Technical Lessons of the 
World Power Conference, 1928;’’ and *‘ A Study of the Com- 
parative Costs of Gas Production in the Retort House.” 


Among the newly-elected members of the Institution of | 


Chemical Engineers are the following: Mr. T. F. E. Rueap, 
M.Se., F.1.C., Chief Chemist to the Birmingham Gas De- 
partment (Member). Messrs. J. S. SmitH, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
D.I.C., Works Chemist, Gas Light and Coke Company ; 
T. Spikins, B.Sc., Plant Operator, Woodall-Duckham Com- 
pany, Ltd.; D. T. Puitiirs, Chemical Engineer, Rational Car- 


bonization Syndicate, Ltd. (Graduates); and Mr. R. 
Kendal Gas and Water Department (Student). 


Mason, 


On Sept. 1 last Mr. BERNARD Lupwic, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Munich Gas-Works, took over the technical 
management of the Berlin Municipal Gas-Works. Mr. Ludwig 
is well known as one of the leading engineers in the gas 
industry, having been intimately concerned with the design and 
development of the Munich chamber ovens. A short time ago, 
we had the pleasure of seeing him while he was on a tour of 
inspection of British gas-works, and we were pleased to wel- 
come him as a representative of the German gas industry at the 
World Power Conference, when he extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the British gas industry to visit the forthcoming Gas 
and Water Exhibition, to be held in Berlin in April to July, 
1929. In the organization of this exhibition, which is being 
arranged on a broad basis, in order to combine both foreign 
and German interests, Mr. Ludwig is playing a prominent 
part. 


Mr. S. Hatt, who has for the last,four years acted as Scot- 
tish representative of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., dry 
gas meter manufacturers, has been appointed Sales Manager 
for this Company in Scotland. Mr. I. Main has been ap- 
pointed Manager in charge of the Edinburgh Works of the 
firm. 


Mr. JAMeEs PrigstLey, of Birstall, who recently took a First- 
Class Honours Degree in Gas Engineering at the Leeds Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to a post as Chemist with Coal Oil 
Extraction, Ltd., of London and Derby. 


<i 
aie 


OBITUARY. 


The death has taken place, at Monmouth, of Mr. Henry 
T. Simmonps, a former Director of the Monmouth Gas Com- 
pany, 











A Searchlight at Newport (Mon.). 


The Newport (Mon.) Corporation have done a very wise 
Being desirous of re-organizing their various depart- 
ments, they called in the assistance of an expert. Mr. John 
Adamson, Chartered Accountant (of Messrs. McClelland, Ker, 
& Co.), was the gentleman selected ; and in due course he pre- 
sented a lengthy report, the contents of which have now been 
Quite a substantial portion of the 
document is taken up by the affairs of the Electricity Depart- 
ment, which is the reason for referring to the matter on this 
page of the ‘‘ JourNnaL.’’ Before, however, alluding to what 
is said in the report on that particular subject, we may be 
permitted to reproduce a remark by Mr. Adamson which should 
be heeded at Newport—and in other places as well. The remark 
is this : ‘* There is a noticeable lack, in some cases, of that de- 
partmental control and supervision which is exercised by the 
General Manager or Controller of any successful commercial 
undertaking, and which is not less essential to the economical 
administration of the affairs of a municipality.’ Much of what 
is contained in a report extending over about fourteen ordi- 
nary newspaper columns, when printed in small type, may 
have had its origin in this fact. The staffs are, it seems, larger, 
and in many cases better paid, than they would be in a com- 
mercial undertaking of a similar size; while the size of the 
various Committees impairs the efficiency of their work. In 
spite of the fact that the staffs are big, overtime is plentiful ; 
and as one means of reducing this, it is suggested that the 
dinner period in the middle of the day should be cut-down from 
one-and-a-half hours to one hour. In London few business 
people have ever heard of a dinner time of one-and-a-half hours, 
though of course the reason for this long interval is under- 
standable in cases where it may be necessary to go some con- 
siderable distance for a meal. In the event of a proposal made 
i the report to appoint a General Manager not being accept- 
able, it is urged that the Re-organization Committee should 
remain in being, and should from time to time inquire into the 


Working of the various departments. So much for general 
mat 


thing. 


released for publication. 


rs. 
What is Revealed in the Electricity Department. 


Passing on through the report, it is found that the Newport 


(Mon.) Corporation Electricity Department is undoubtedly ex- | 


pens e, 


: In it every official position exists which would be 
oun 


¢ in an undertaking of larger dimensions; while in addi- 
ion to this the general staff is larger than necessary. There 
's too much de-centralization. In spite, too, of the number of 
olficin!s, the supervision is not satisfactory. Besides the detri- 
mental effect upon efficiency which may reasonably be assigned 
‘0 these factors, there are several other things mentioned in 
the report as militating against good results—one being that 


ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE. 






for some years the programme of the department has never 
been a complete one. There has always been capital expendi- 
ture in excess of actual requirements and not immediately 
revenue producing. In fact, one of the difficulties in showing 
a small cost per unit is due to the large amount of capital ex- 
penditure ; the undertaking being undoubtedly over-capitalized. 
Here is a statement the study of which may benefit some other 
electricity undertakings : ‘‘ One item which appears to account 
for a certain amount of the increase in the cost per unit is the 
too frequent opening of roads; it being the custom often to run 
branch connections across the street for one consumer instead 
of having a cable along one side of the street when there are 
sufficient consumers or possible consumers to justify such a 
course. The programme at present seems to be mapped-out for 
a day, whereas is should be mapped-out for at least a week 
ahead.”’ 

The Llanarth Street Power Station is out of date, and Mr. 
Adamson finds it impossible to defend the delay which has 
taken place in closing it as a generating station; and he thinks 
that the East Power Station, which is now on the point of being 
a first-class station, should have become such at a much earlier 
period. A good many recommendations are attached to the 
report; but, when all is said, perhaps the greatest importance 
attaches to the statement already quoted relative to lack of that 
departmental control and supervision which is exercised by the 
General Manager or Controller in any successful commercial 
undertaking, and to the remark that Newport could supply, 
with the plant available, a considerably greater output with 
little or no additional cost. 


Energy in the Wash. 


Another step towards the much needed reduction in the price 
of current has been hinted at during a meeting held, not in the 
financial heart of the Empire, but at Hunstanton, where the 
great tidings might conceivably have met the fate which over- 
took the crown of King John. All risk of this, however, has 
been promptly removed by our ever-watchful newspaper Press. 
On the very day of the meeting the correspondent of the 
‘* Sunday Dispatch ’’ sent forth the message of hope. There is 
a scheme afoot for giving London cheap electricity; the pro- 
posal being to dam the Wash for the purpose of generating, 
by means of hydro-electric plant, current sufficient to sup- 
ply an area of nearly gooo square miles, with a population of 
11,000,000. The area covered would be the ‘‘ London grid ;’’ and 
it is claimed that electricity could be supplied at the rate of 
5 units a penny. We thought it would not be long before 
someone came along with an idea which would put that 
‘“* farthing electricity ’’ into the background. It seems that the 


promoter of the present scheme (Mr. Leonard Weaver) pro- 
poses to construct a dam about 13 miles long between Hun- 
stanton and Wolferton, enclosing about 75 square miles of the 
Wash, The cost is put at £4,000,000 to £55,000,000; and Mr, 
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Weaver said if there was no Government interference the work 
could be carried out in two years. Frankly, we shall be sur- 
prised if it is. 

Those Overhead Lines. 


Speaking of ‘‘ the Wash,” at once suggests that troublesome 
topic “ overhead lines.”” Photographs of the overhead trans- 
mission lines which have been appearing in sections of the 
Press can do little to reconcile people to their advent ; but there 
will, so far as we are concerned, be at least one advantage, in 
that they must do something to stifle the time-honoured gibes 
at gasholders. Admittedly gasholders are defensible solely on 
the score of their utility; and overhead transmission lines can 
have nothing more to recommend them. In a commercial age 
such as this, sentiment is little likely to stay progress ; but the 
many who put utility first must try to have patience with those 
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who give pride of place to beauty. By all means let 

‘* amenities of the countryside ’’ be preserved as far as is pr: 
ticable. Beauty does not appeal to all alike; but we feel cure 
the electricians will grieve with the rest of the communi 
should the hand of man ever entirely cover the face of na 
For lack of a better dog to beat, the gas industry has in 
tain quarters been blamed for the ‘‘ agitation ’’ which is 

to have arisen with regard to the erection of these overi 
transmission lines. As an alternative, we would mildly sug 
that the people who have “ inundated with letters” on 
subject the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
have seen samples of the structures which it is proposed to ; 
up. It is an unhappy thought that myriads of these thing 
springing up like mushrooms all over the place are harilly 
likely to increase the popularity of the electricity industry with 
‘* the man in the lane.”’ 





BRITISH ROAD TAR 


ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


The First Annual General Meeting of the British Road Tar 
Association was held at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. 2, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 30—Sir Davip MiLnr-Watson (the President) in the chair. 

The Actinc-Secretary (Mr. W. J. Smith) read the notice 
calling the meeting. 

The PresiDent, in formally moving the adoption of the first 
annual report and statement of accounts, gave a résumé of 
the work undertaken by the Association during the year (see 
** JouRNAL ”’ for Nov. 7, p. 393). 


Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock, in seconding the motion, said that | 


the Association had entirely justified its existence. There were 
two points he would like to stress. One was the formation of 
the different District Tar Boards. 
the feeling of the Managing Council that, in running an 
Association such as the British Road Tar Association, there 
were certain things which the Managing‘ Council could’ do, 
but it was not omnipotent. The Managing Council could not 
function properly unless it was supported by those who repre- 
sented the‘districts. | His second point was with regard to 
propaganda. The two methods of propaganda with which the 
President had dealt had been carried out very well during 
the year. There were, however, all sorts of ways in which 
the Association had stimulated the interest of those with whom 
it had come into contact, as to what the Association was going 
to do, and exactly what it required. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The ActinG-Secretary then read the list of members nomi- 
nated to serve on the Managing Council for the ensuing year, 
as follows: 


Representatives of District Tar Boards. 


Northern ‘ 
North-Western 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire . 

North Wales 
Sheffield and Lincs. 
Midland 

South Wales 
Eastern . 

Bristol — 
South-Western. 
Southern ; 
Scottish Tar Board 
Ireland . 


Dr. J. A. Roelofsen (Coke Oven Representative). 
Mr. J. E. Blundell. 

Mr. H. E. Bloor, B.Sc., B.Eng. 
Lt.-Col. W. M. Carr. 

Mr. James Smith (Colwyn Bay). 
Mr. R. Halkett. 

(Not yet appointed.) 

Mr. J. H. Canning, O.B.E., F.C.S. 
Mr. T. Glover, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
Mr. S. E. Halliwell. 

(Not yet appointed.) 

Mr. H. C. Smith. 

(Not yet appointed.) 

(Not yet appointed.) 


Further Gas Tar Producer Representatives. 


Mr. A. W. Smith . 

A representative from 

Mr. T. P. Ridley, F.C.I.S. 

Mr. R. W. Foot 

Mr. E. V. Evans, O.B.E., 
F.1.C. i eee 

Mr. G. Dixon, B.Eng., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. , 

Mr. W. N. Westlake . 


Birmingham 
Scotland. 
Newcastle. 
London. 


London. 
Lancaster. 
Exeter. 
Coke Oven Representatives. 


Mr. M. McKenzie . ’ 
Mr. P. B. Nicholson, J.P. 
Mr. S. Berresford . 
Dr. J. A. Roelofsen 


Wigan Coal and Iron Company. 

Cortonwood Collieries. 

Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd. 

Representing the Northern District Tar Board. 
(See above.) 


Representatives of Co-Operative Schemes. 


( Mr. Chas. Bird, C.B.E. 

‘| Messrs. Bird & Son, Ltd. 
Major A. G. Saunders. 

South Western (Not yet appointed.) 
Yorkshire ‘ Major C. G. Lyon. 
South Eastern . . Mr. W. M. Valon. 
North Western ‘ Mr. J. Reginald Lane. 
Midland +m +, oa ee, Es 
Hardman & Holden . . Dr. A. F. Campbell. 
Bristol Mal ae Dr. T. Howard Butler. 
Scottish Scheme . . (Not yet appointed.) 


South Wales 


Prince Regent . 


Sir David had emphasized | 


Representatives of the Association of Tar Distillers. 


Thomas Ness, Ltd. 

Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd. 
Brotherton & Co., Ltd. 

Sadler & Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Hower . 
Mr. J. Godber . 
Mr. J. Russell . 
Me. 3. Gadi. . ss 
Mr. F. C. T. Tudsbery, 
Cane c+ se « 
Mr. N. N. Holden 
Mr. J. A. Briggs . . . 
Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, 
3) 2a , 
Mr. H. Smith . 


It was explained that the list was to a certain extent tenta- 
tive, because some of the District Boards had not yet held 
their meetings, and it was difficult to know what the final list 
would be. 

The PRESIDENT moved that these gentlemen be elected to 
form the Managing Council for the following year. 

Mr. H. C. Heap said it gave him very much pleasure to 
second the proposal. 

It was carried unanimously. 

Mr. NICHOLSON moved, and Dr. Howarp BUTLER seconded, 
that Sir’ David Milne-Watson be re-elected President for the 
ensuing year. 

Sir Davin Mitne-Watson, in thanking the meeting for the 
cordial way in which they had passed the resolution, said he 
appreciated very much indeed the honour which had _ been 
conferred upon him. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving that Mr. H. C. Head be re- 
elected Vice-President, stated that Mr. Head had been inti- 
mately connected with the British Road Tar Association and 
with the Joint Committee which preceded it. 

Mr. Haketr seconded the motion. 

Major Tupspery proposed that Mr. P. B. Nicholson and Mr. 
E. V. Evans be elected Hon. Trustees of the Association. 

Mr. Tuomas GLOVER seconded the proposition. 

It was also resolved that Me Cash, Stone, & Co. be 
elected Auditors of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure members would not like the 
meeting to close without one more vote, and that was a ver) 
hearty vote of thanks to the staff for the work they had done. 
He thought this was a matter upon which the Association could 
really congratulate themselves, Mr. Cone, and others. He must 
mention Mr. W. J. Smith, who had given all his services 
simply for the love of hard work, and seeing a thing well done. 
At any rate, his reward would be that the Association very 
much appreciated his self-sacrificing efforts on their behalf. It 
was often at the commencement of the formation of an Associa- 
tion that the chief difficulties were experienced. The Presi- 
dent, continuing, said he would also like to mention that the 
Association had appointed a Secretary, Mr. Burt. He came 
to them with a great reputation which he had made at the 
World Power Conference, for which he had been acting for the 
past four years, and where he had been brought into contact 
with many members present. In Mr. Burt they had a man 
who would work hard for, and be very helpful to, the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Heap seconded the vote. 

Mr. Cone thanked the meeting, on behalf of the staff, and 
at the same time paid a personal tribute to the support he had 
at all times received from Mr. W. J. Smith. 

Mr. SmitH, acknowledging the reference to himself in the 
vote of thanks, said that the experience had been a useful and 
interesting one to him, and he would like to thank all the 
members for their support and assistance. 

The PRESIDENT moved that Mr. W. J. Smith be asked to 
become Hon. Secretary of the Association. They would like 
very much to give Mr. Smith that small honour in recognition 
of what he had done for the Association. 

Mr. Woo cock seconded this resolution. ’ 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, 


James Ross & Co. (Lime Wharf), Ltd. 
Hardman & Holden, Ltd. 

William Briggs & Co., Ltd. 

, Mond Staffordshire Refining Co., Ltd. 
Tar Distillers, Ltd. 
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The World Fuel Conference and the Gas Industry. 


A Retrospect. 


By E. W. SMITH, D.Sc., F.1.C., and T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, M.Sc. 
A Series of Four Articles : II. 


Co-ORDINATION OF THE GAS 4ND COKING INDUSTRIES. 


A subject which occupied a considerable amount of at- 
tention at the World Fuel Conference was the problem 


of co-ordination between the gas and coking industries. 
The special prominence of this aspect was probably due to 
the publication of the report of the National Fuel and 
Power Committee immediately before the meetings opened. 
In addition to this, the President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, took the opportunity ‘at the 
Conference banquet to announce that the Government 
proposed to institute an investigation into the possibility 
of the distribution of surplus coke oven gas in the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire areas. Sir David Milne-Watson, the 
present writers believe, voiced the general opinion of the 
yas industry at the discussion on the carbonization indus- 
try, in expressing his approval of such an investigation. 
As Sir David pointed out, no one yet knows how much 
coke oven gas is really surplus, or how much of it will 
be surplus in the future when the needs of the iron and 
steel industry are met. Nor can anyone yet tell whether 
such surplus supply would make public supply of gas 
cheaper or dearer. The gas industry has been built up 
on solid achievement; and facts, impartially obtained, con- 
cerhing surplus oven gas will be of great help to it. 

Prominence was also given in the Press to the large- 
scale distribution of coke oven gas in Germany through 
the agency of ‘‘ Kohleverwertung.’’ Such an organization 
was held up as being the ideal whereby this country might 
get cheaper gas. Londoners were given the vision that 
large mains from Yorkshire and Lancashire to London 
would lead to great savings in their gas bills. 


Tut NEED FOR A RATIONAL COKING INDUSTRY. 


In the previous article the writers have discussed the 
rationalization of the gas industry. This subject of the 
part which the coke oven industry will play in the supply 
of the nation’s needs in the form of gas and coke must 
be looked at from a similar viewpoint. There must be 
rationalization in the coking industry as much as in the 
gas industry. For example, it would be a seriously retro- 
gressive step if there were introduced statutory legisla- 


tion compelling the use of surplus coke oven gas by gas | 


undertakings. Merely because a colliery company or a 
coke oven operating company puts up a 500-ton per day 
coking plant, it does not necessarily follow that there ‘is 
an economic outlet for the gas to a gas undertaking. The 
economic soundness of such a sale, and not legislation, 
should always be the determining point. 

As was pointed out by Mr. Hardie, in the discussion on 
Section G at the conference, the gas industry is, and al- 


ways has been, quite prepared to consider the purchase | 


of coke oven gas sympathetically ; but it must be satisfied, 
outside the question of price, that its consumers would 
not suffer in either the security or the efficiency of their 
supply, and that the national interests of the community 
would in no way be deleteriously affected. 

Tue PREesENT Posirion OF SURPLUS COKE OVEN Gas. 

It may be well to review the position of the supply of 
coke oven gas abroad compared with that in Great Britain. 
In the first place, the gas industry in Great Britain is 
greater than that in Germany, while, as regards the coking 
industry, precisely the opposite is the case. Moreover, 


the steel works in Germany absorb a large proportion of | 


coke oven gas, and it is only that amount surplus to the 
coke ovens at German collieries which is available for use 
in the German gas industry. In Great Britain only a com- 
para ively small amount is absorbed by the steel industry. 
Further, in Germany it is proposed to use the gas -for 
the synthetic production of sulphate of ammonia, oils, and 
methanol, and for the hydrogenation of coal. The possi- 


| Operation. 





bility of similar applications in Great Britain depends 
mainly on the cost of production as compared with exist- 
ing market prices. 

As regards the present position of the supply of coke 
oven gas, from the paper written by M. Berthelot (W.3) 
it was gleaned that the German organization ‘‘ Kohlever- 
wertung ’’ has made plans for the annual distribution of 
315,000 million c.ft. of surplus coke oven gas in the Ruhr. 
The main collecting pipe crosses the industrial region 
from Mulheim to Dusseldorf. We learned from Mr. Blau- 
velt (H.10) that in America go0,000 million c.ft. of this gas 
was distributed through city mains in 1926; more coke 
oven gas being purchased than coal gas made. 

These are big figures; ard it is therefore all the more 
satisfactory to find that, according to Mr. T. P. Ridley 
(G.10), when the new contracts which take effect in 1929 
are in force, the British gas industry will be absorbing 
approximately the same amount of coke oven gas as is 
at present being supplied to the German gas undertakings 
by coke ovens in the Ruhr. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT. 

In considering the possibilities of the economic distri- 
bution of large quantities of coke oven gas in Great 
Britain, the geographical aspect must be remembered. In 
Germany the coalfields are generally situated a long way 
from the large cities and even from many of the important 
industrial areas. Coal has to be carried by rail to these 
places. One of the main objects of the German scheme 
would seem to be to cut out the importing of foreign coal. 
This latter factor tends to make the cost of production of 
gas higher on the average than in Great Britain, and ren- 
ders more feasible the supply of gas over. long distances. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, the great industrial 
areas have been built up round the various coalfields, and 
even the cities not adjacent to coalfields can usually obtain 
sea-borne coal. This involves entirely different conditions. 
In many cases it is cheaper to convey the coal to the centre 
of gas supply and make the gas on the spot, rather than 
to manufacture the gas at the coalfields and distribute it 
by mains to the centre of supply. 


THE VALUE OF COKE OVEN Gas. 


Upon one subject there can be little dispute—namely, 
that by co-operation it is possible to draw up terms of 
supply (of coke oven gas from coke oven plants to gas 
undertakings) which are equitable and secure. The two 
main problems are price and continuity of supply. The 
price which a gas undertaking can afford to pay for coke 
oven gas must take into account such factors as the 
necessity of maintenance of stand-by plant. Broadly 
speaking, if the average retort house cost of gas produc- 
tion when a plant is on full load is known, then coke oven 
gas is worth no more than the retort house cost less the 
increased cost of gas production above the average on the 
stand-by plant working at partial load. Seeing that on 
modern installations the retort house cost of gas produc- 
tion (including coal less residuals, capital charges, labour, 
and fuel) does not in many cases exceed 25 p.ct. of the 
average selling value of the gas, the limits of the value of 
coke oven gas are comparatively easily placed. 

CONTINUITY OF SUPPLY. 


Continuity of supply would appear to present no insur- 
mountable difficulties where there is the spirit of co- 


The Sheffield agreement dated March, 1927, 


| between the Nunnery Colliery Company and the Sheffield 


Gas Company, shows this, and Mr. R. Halkett is to be 
congratulated for allowing the full details of this agree- 
ment to be made known in his paper to the British Com- 


| mercial Gas Association in October, 1927. 


In this contract the Coke Oven Company have agreed 
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to maintain a very large stock of coal, and, further, have 
undertaken in case of a national stoppage to purchase 
coal from abroad or elsewhere, in order to maintain gas 
supply. In addition, the possibility of dislocation of 
labour is minimized by selecting carefully the men at the 
coke oven plant. In order to make conditions of supply 
mutually advantageous, the coke oven plant on the one 
hand has the responsibility of supplying gas at a given 
minimum calorific value and at a given maximum oxygen 
and sulphuretted hydrogen content. The Gas Company, 
on the other hand, have to take a minimum amount of 
gas per 24 hours, subject to agreed seasonal demands, 
Further, the price of gas is subject to a sliding-scale ac- 
cording to the price of coal. The essence of such an agree- 
ment is the appreciation of each other’s responsibilities. 


SHOULD THE Gas INDUSTRY HAVE A MONOPOLY? 


In a small section of the coke oven industry, the view 
is expressed that the monopolistic powers held by the 
gas companies in their areas of supply should be partially 
surrendered, so that the large industrial works could take 
gas direct from coke oven works at a price which would 
be profitable to both parties. It is inconceivable to imagine 
a state of affairs which will allow coke oven plants to sell 
and distribute coke oven gas to industrial consumers in 
a certain district at a low rate, while gas undertakings 
within that area are precluded by obsolete legislation from 
supplying such large consumers with cheap gas which 
they could make on their own works. While there should, 
and probably will, be in certain areas a large increase of 
supply of gas from coke oven plant to industrial consumers, 
it is reasonable and equitable that these sales should be 
effected through the gas undertaking in the area of supply. 
The direct supply of coke over gas from unauthorized 
supplier to consumer opens up possibilities of unthinkable 
chaos. 

SHOULD THERE BE ANY SuRPLUS COKE Oven Gas? 

There is yet a further aspect which is not so generally 
discussed, and which must be considered before leaving 
the subject. In a rational coking and steel industry, is 
there such a thing as surplus coke oven gas? In their 
papers on the economic possibilities in the better co- 
ordination of fuel supplies, presented to the World Fuel 
Conference, both Sir Arthur Duckham and M. Berthelot 
showed that valuable results would accrue from the 
scientific grouping of coke ovens, blast furnaces, and steel 
plants on one single works. They both show that, if all 
the coke required for the blast furnaces be made on the 
works, there is a surplus supply of heat in the form of 
coke oven gas and blast furnace gas, after providing all 
the heat for the smelting and steel-making processes. Sir 
Arthur Duckham considers that the best economy would 
seem to be to erect at the blast furnaces coke ovens of 
sufficient size for the coke oven gas, together with the 
blast furnace gas, to provide all the heating requirements 
of the joint operations of coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
and steel works. The remaining coke required for the 
blast furnaces would be purchased from outside. This 
means that the heat requirements, rather than the coke 
requirements, should govern the size of coking plant in 
a rational iron and steel works. 


A DEMAND FOR COKE, 


In such a scheme, there is no such thing as surplus 
coke oven gas. Further, there is a demand for coke. Is 
there any reason why, in an equally rational gas industry, 
this extra coke for blast furnace operation should not be 
supplied from a conveniently situated central coke oven 
plant operated and owned by a group of gas companies, 
supplying gas to their own respective undertakings and 
selling blast furnace coke to the iron and steel works? 
This plant need represent but a small portion of the total 
gas output of the various gas undertakings, and could 
thus be run at a 1oo p.ct. load factor. In times of slump 
in the steel trade, such a plant, by modification of blends 
and carbonizing times, could be turned over to the pro- 
duction of domestic coke. 


THE OrHerR Man’s Point oF View. 


It is realized that such a scheme would only be possible 
in one or two cases, but it is brought forward to emphasize 





that co-operation between gas and coke oven undertak- 
ings involves the necessity of looking at things from te 
other man’s point of view. Mr. E. C. Evans gave an in- 
teresting and important example of this in the couse 
of the discussion on Section W., ‘‘ The Economic Possi- 
bilities in the Better Co-Ordination of Fuel Utilization.” 
There is rather a tendency to criticize the lack of efficiency 
in the British iron and steel industry by pointing to tie 
work of the German and French industrialists in the im- 
provement of their works. Mr. Evans, with his expert 
knowledge, compared the conditions of the British iron 
and steel industry with that of France and Germany, aid 
showed that there are fundamental differences from the 
point of view of fuel economy. In Great Britain, steel is 
made by the open-hearth process; in France and Germany 
mainly by the basic Bessemer process. These two pro- 
cesses involve entirely different fuel consumptions per ton 
of steel. He urged that, while congratulating the magniii- 
cent work done in France and Germany on the subject of 
fuel economy, it is unwise to criticize the British iron 
and steel industry without realizing their different condi- 
tions. The delegates who heard Mr. Evans’ exposition 
on this subject were thus forcibly reminded of the danger 
of making comparisons and criticisms without a funda- 
mental knowledge of all the facts. 


Tue NEED FOR Co-OPERATION. 


The future prosperity and harmonious relations of the 
two great industries engaged in the high-temperature car- 
bonization of coal depend mainly upon the degree to 
which they learn and study fundamental facts concerning 
each other’s requirements. They treat the same raw 
material; they make, or can make, similar products; they 
both play an immensely important part in our national life. 
Their processes of manufacture are too much alike Yor 
them to develop with advantage in isolation. The Fuel 
Conference was yet another occasion at which the lesson 
was learned that the gas industry and the bye-product 
coking industry have everything to gain by co-operation. 
The gas industry, as the public service which supplies the 
community with gaseous and solid smokeless fuel, should, 
from day to day, impress on both the coke oven industry 
and the general public that it is through the gas under- 
takings that any surplus gas from coke ovens will be 
supplied, and that the gas undertakings will welcome such 
additional sources of gas, provided they will improve the 
service and decrease the price to the consumer. 


INDUSTRIAL Gas. 


This consideration of co-operation between the gas and 
the coking industries leads on to another subject of great 
importance. Both industries rightly wish to progress. 
The gas industry lives primarily on the sale of gas. The 
turning-point in the economic success of many a coke oven 
scheme is the credit obtainable by the sale of surplus gas. 
Therefore, they have a common interest in increasing the 
use and sale of gas. It is suggested that one of the 
lessons of the World Fuel Conference to the British gas 
industry may be summed up in the words, ‘‘ Make a bid 
for the industrial heating load.’’ Certain of the great 
cities have already concentrated on this problem of the 
sale of gas for industrial purposes. As was pointed out 
by Mr. F. W. Goodenough in his paper G.g, the sale of 
industrial gas represents 45 p.ct. of the total supply in 
Sheffield, 40 p.ct. in Coventry, 39 p.ct. in Smethwick, and 
35 p-ct. in Redditch. It is understood that the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Department have on their list of 
customers a firm which uses for heat treatment purposes 
and forging over 200 million c.ft. per annum. Another 
firm, supplied by the same undertaking, takes more than 
100 million c.ft. per annum. 

The subject of industrial gas was dealt with at the con- 
ference in a comprehensive way by a group of authors 
representing the American Gas Association (K.17). This 
is an outstanding contribution, and contains a most 
valuable survey of the industrial use of gas in America. 
It is especially valuable on account of the illustrated 


Appendix. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL GAS IN AMERICA. 


Before discussing this paper in detail, it may be well 
to review the methods employed for the development of 
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industrial gas sales in America. In that great country 
there is available a highly efficient cheap fuel in the form 
of oil. Yet the use of industrial coal gas is steadily going 
ahead. it is suggested that the competition between oil 
and gas in America is fiercer than any competition between 
electricity and gas in this country—yet gas is winning the 
industrial load in America. How is this being done? It 
is by the co-operation of the whole American gas industry. 
fhe gas manufacturing concerns realize that they must 
take their share in the development of gas burning equip- 
They realize that the development of the industrial 
sale of gas should not be left to the isolated enterprise of 
individual gas undertakings and individual furnace and 
appliance makers. To this end, the American Gas Associa- 
tion (that association of all connected with the gas indus- 
try, whether gas manufacturer, plant manufacturer, or 
appliance manufacturer) has a standing Committee on in- 
dustrial gas which watches and advises. One large com- 
pany engaged in the production of industrial furnaces 
has charge of all the industrial gas research work for the 
Association, which incidentally finances the whole of the 
They see that the prosperity and growth of their 
gas industry depends upon the sale to the large consumers 
of reliable, efficient, and economical furnaces and equip- 
In the sales of the gas, not in the sales of appli- 
ances, they see the return for their expenditure. 


melil. 


work. 
ment. 


A LESSON FOR THE BritisH Gas INDUSTRY. 


Is there not a lesson here for this country? Are the 
development of gas sales and the demonstration of gas 
equipment the problems of such highly efficient organiza- 
tions as the Industrial Heating Section of the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Department and the industrial appliances 
showrooms of the Gas Light and Coke Company, or are 
they problems for the industry as a whole? The many ad- 
vantages of industrial gas are well known to both the gas 
undertaking and the consumer. The gas undertaking im- 
proves its load factor, improves its total returns, and re- 
duces distribution costs. The consumer gets the advan- 
tages Of precision, speed of heating, reduction of ground 
space, reduced labour costs, reproduction of results, and 
reduction in spoils. Gas is highly acceptable as an indus- 
trial fuel in far greater quantities than have yet been used ; 
the one great limiting factor being price. If the gas indus- 
try obtains legislation which permits of differential rates 
to large consumers, there seems no reason why, for very 
large quantities at a good load factor, gas should not be 
obtainable at 3d. to qd. per therm. Such a price would, 
it is suggested, revolutionize the whole subject of indus- 
trial gas. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LOAD FAcTor. 


There is another aspect which must be considered. 
Electricity undertakings, realizing the immense import- 
ance of a high load factor, are concentrating on increas- 
ing this by the sale of cheap electric power and heat for 
This is a natural and reasonable development. 
To use an economic analogy, in order to increase their 
over-all receipts, electricity undertakings are supplement- 
ing their normal receipts from the sale of light and power 
by ‘*‘ dumping ’’ cheap heat units for industrial purposes. 
This is equitable and satisfactory to industry during the 
period while the load factor is rising. But the question 
may be asked, will the electricity undertaking continue 
to supply their industrial consumers at such low figures 
whea they have attained a satisfactory load factor? The 
gas industry shoula remember that fundamentally it is in 
a better position to produce heat units than an electricity 
undertaking for the majority of industrial processes, and 
that with freedom .from legislation as regards the deter- 
min tion of rates, it can supply those heat units cheaper 
than electrical heat units to each class of consumer. This 
statment is not put down in any sense of competition 
to t.e e.ectrical industry. It is to emphasize that costing 
metiods, rather than technical progress, have caused a 
som: what false impression to grow up concerning the rela- 
ve positions of cheap gas and electrical power. 


industry. 


GrRowTH OF INDUSTRIAL GAS IN AMERICA. 


The rapid growth of the use of gas in American indus- 
try is clearly shown in the American Gas Association paper 





K.17. During the past twenty years, the sales of manu- 
factured gas in that country for industrial purposes have 
increased thirty-fold, and to-day approximately 25 p.ct. 
of all gas sold by public companies is used for industrial 
purposes. This compares with a figure of approximately 
10 p.ct. in Great Britain. In America, fuel cost is not so 
important as wage cost; and of the factors which affect 
production—namely, capital charges, spoilage, labour, 
fuel costs, and maintenance—the items of capital charges 
and fuel costs are the least important. Such a state of 
affairs, coupled with the development of mass production 
principles, has encouraged the more convenient, even if 
slightly more expensive, forms of fuel. 

The mere recapitulation of figures is usually uninterest- 
ing, but in this paper there are some which are worth 
memorizing as a spur to greater energy in the development 
of industrial gas in this country. The present writers 
have picked out five statements of fact for consideration. 


SoME AMERICAN STATISTICS. 


(1) The newspapers of New York districts alone used, 
during 1927, 500 million c.ft. of gas to melt stereo metal. 
It is estimated that in America 4500 million c.ft. of gas 
is used for this purpose alone. 

(2) Eighty per cent. of the total commercial cooking 
load in New York and Chicago is on gas. 

(3) Realizing that the baking of bread represents a 
potential load of 45,000 million c.ft. of gas in America, 
the Research Committee of the American Gas Association, 
co-operating with the American Institute of Baking, have 
expended considerable time and money in developing a 
special oven with advantages in fuel economy and flexi- 
bility, with the object of securing for the gas industry this 
great increase in consumption. 

(4) A manufacturer was accustomed to fire porcelain 
with coal in a tunnel kiln. He changed over to town gas. 
The number of rejected pieces was reduced to such an ex- 
tent as to justify gas costing £20 per day in place of coal 
costing £7 per day; and his production was increased 
5 p.ct. ; 

(5) An analysis recently made by one of the large gas 
companies gave the load factor for lighting as 49 p.ct., for 
cooking 74 p.ct., water heating 56°7 p.ct., hotel and res- 
taurant 84 p.ct., industrial 72 p.ct., and house heating 
28 p.ct. It can be seen that the load factors of 84 and 
72 p.ct. respectively for hotel and restaurant, and the in- 
dustrial loads, make this class of business very desirable 
from the gas company’s standpoint. 


THE ForM VALUE OF FUEL. 


In this same paper will be found a section which deals 
with one of the most important subjects in connection with 
the industrial use of gas, which is defined as the ‘‘ form 
value ’’ of this fuel. Scientific management has brought 
with it scientific cost accounting. There is a growing 
tendency among progressive manufacturers to know their 
costs of production more accurately. When such costs 
are obtained, not merely is fuel assessed as price per heat 
unit, but consideration is given to such factors as space, 
depreciation, labour, spoiled work, maintenance, and re- 
pairs. The cheapest fuel is the one which will give the 
manufacturer the lowest unit cost of production of the 
commodity he is making when all the items are considered. 
Quite apart from cost of heat units, gas has an important 
advantage in the ease with which it is controlled. ‘‘ For 
every heating operation, there are certain conditions which 
make for optimum results. There is a certain best tem- 
perature gradient, a certain best furnace temperature, and 
a certain best speed. If the manufacturer is to approach 
these best conditions, he must have a fuel which is flexible 
and easily controlled. Under scientific management it be- 
comes the crux of the whole situation. If there is one out- 
standing advantage that gas has over other fuels, it is 
the advantage of being controlled within narrow limits.’’ 


A Source OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


This American paper on industrial gas is worthy of 
study by all who are interested—whether gas engineer, 
gas salesman, or furnace designer. It should be a source 
of encouragement and guidance to those who are en- 
deavouring to develop a similar field in this country. 
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POTENTIAL 


INVESTMENTS. 


XVIII.— THE HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


The Hornsey Gas Company was established in the year 1857 
and incorporated by Special Act in 1866; further powers being 
obtained between that date and the year 1925. Head Office: 
Gas-Works, Clarendon Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 

The statutory area of supply covers approximately 4 square 
miles, and includes the suburban districts of Hornsey, Crouch 
End, Muswell Hill, Harringay, Fortis Green, and Highgate. 
The consumers number 22,294. 

The capital of the Company as shown by the last published 
accounts (Dec. 31, 1927) is as follows: 

Capital Stocks. 


f 
5 p.ct. ordinary stock 40,000 
34 0 ” . 173,200 
5 », preference stock . 65,832 
Premiums received 29,549 
Remaining to be issued . 120,519 
£429,100 
‘*B"’ capital (not bearing dividend) . . . 25,000 
£454,100 

The unissued capital can be raised as 34 p.ct. stock or preference 


stock. 
In 1916 £25,000, part of moneys in the hands of the Company on 
revenue account, was created ‘‘ B’’ capital, but not bearing interest. 


Loan Capital. 


fL 
4 p.ct. debenture stock. . . . 46,125 
Remaining to be borrowed. . 105,241 


£151,366 


Premiums received on debenture stock, £3457. 





Transfer Arrangements: Common form. Fee for registra- 
tion of transfer, probate, death in joint holdings, marriage, 
power of attorney, or distringas, 2s. 6d. All capital stocks can 
be transferred on same deed without extra fee; separate deed 
for debenture stock. Stocks are transferable in amounts and 
multiples of ~;10. Husband's witness of wife’s signature or 
vice versa not accepted. Voting (ordinary and preference) : 
1 vote for every 4,10 stock up to £5100, one additional vote for 
every further 450 stock up to 4,1000, and an additional vote 
for every further 4100 stock. 

Accounts and Dividends.—Accounts made up annually to 
Dec. 31 and submitted in February, dividends (ordinary and 
preference) being paid about Sept. 1 and March 1. The stan- 
dard price of gas is 1s. per therm ; present price 73d. per therm ; 
declared calorific value 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Dividends on 
the ordinary stocks are subject to sliding-scale—viz., }d. per 
therm above or below the standard price equals ys p.ct. in 
half-year’s dividend. In any reduction of the standard rate of 
dividend through insufficiency of profits, both classes of ordi- 
mary stock rank proportionately. 

The following table illustrates the progress made by the 
Company prior to the war and during the past five years, The 
years 1914 to 1922 are purposely ignored owing to the abnor- 
mal conditions then prevailing. 

This is a Company which has strengthened its financial 
position considerably during the period under review. The gas 
sales have increased by 110 p.ct. since the year 1903, which, 


| Rates of 














ee Capital Dividend - 
Year a | Quantity Em- | Total Paid | en , 
to Pri ae Sold. ployed Gross | Charge | P.Ct. per | ao , 
Dec, can Thousands | per 1000 Profit. for Annum. | Bal 
31. | perto00| C-Ft- C-Ft. | Capital. |10 P.Ct.and) ec! & 
C.Ft. Sold. | * | A ne Fun 
a .& s. d. £ £ oe d.| 
| {1210 oO 
1903 .| 211 394,457 a Ss 18,507 14,576 |} 9 10 oli 18,571 
I2 10 o}) 
1908 .| 211 459,195 | 10 9 16,695 | 15,044 i{ 9 10 olf 29,225 
} 
12 10 
1913. 2 9 548,493 | 9 5 | 16,194 16,078*| { 9 10 olf 45,741 
| ] | 
Per | Per | 
Therm Therm. 
d Therms. | s. d. | 
son See || < |{ 1215 o x i 
923 . 5 eseee 1 8 19,708 | 17,144 915 0 21,425 
} . 13 0 O}) 
1924 -| 8°'O | 3,757,654 | I 5 | 16,595 | 16,558 i = ya o| f 21,584 
} | |fr oO ' 
1925 -| 8°37 3,803,937 | I 5 | 18,249 | 18,199 i{ = e alt 22,758 
} 
|5 P.Ct. and 
34 P.Ct. 
| Stocks. 
| | a @ 
1926 . 8°62 | 4,002,046 | 1 5 12,976 | 17,032 {t? i - | 17,806 
1927 9°15 | 4,141,645 I 5 1,155 I 6 { oto of 9, 
27 - 5) | + , a 41,155 743 5 0 of 39,037 


* The total charge for capital includes dividend and interest and amount (if any) 
carried to reserve fund. 

t By the Hornsey Gas Order, 1925, £100 of the 10 p.ct. stock and £100 of the 
7 p.ct. stock were converted into £200 of 5 p.ct. stock and 34 p.ct. stock respectively 


having regard to the geographical position of the Company, is 
quite satisfactory. It will be seen from the table that the 
capital employed is 1s. 5d. per therm. This is lower than in 
the case of any other London or Suburban Company. Ex- 
pressed per 1000 c.{ft., the capital is now 7s., as compared with 
11s. 5d. in the year 1903. The present price of gas, 73d. per 
therm, is, moreover, extremely low, and should be the means 
of encouraging further increases in the sales of gas. 

The 33 p.ct. stock is quoted in the Stock Exchange Official 
List, and the following table shows the highest and lowest 
prices for the past two years, the dividend paid, and the yield 
p.ct. per annum calculated on the average price : 


34 P.Ct. Stock 


Yield P.Ct 
per Annum 


Transactions. 





Year. Dividend. 
on the Aver- 
Highest. Lowest. age Price 
£ a. 4. .. @ & 
2 a 704 66 | § © 'o 7 6 6 
1927 ty. te ide > Ste OG 684 67 i>. = a -- 977 


The price of the stock has risen considerably during the 
current year, and the present average quotation is 86. A 
higher dividend—53 p.ct. per annum—was paid for the half- 
year to June, and the yield is therefore £6 7s. 10d. p.ct. 


>< 





NEW HEALTH EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER. 


Educative Display by the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


One of the most educative displays we have seen for some 
time is staged by the Gas Light and Coke Company at the 
New Health Exhibition which was opened last Wednesday at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 
Anyone doubtful about the hygienic qualities of gas heating and 
cooking will, after a visit to this exhibition, find all his ground- 
less fears dissolved, and in their place a set of sure convictions 
of the health-giving value of gaseous energy. 

The stand of the Gas Light and Coke Company is illuminated 
in a fascinating manner, and is divided into three sections. In 
the centre the visitor is faced with a collection of scientific 
instruments and chemical apparatus Which show the futility of 
any suggestion that the ‘“‘ fumes ”’ from a gas fire can be in- 
imical to health or affect the atmospheric purity of a room in 
which the convenient, economical, comfort-giving gas fire is 
fixed. The ‘* Lancet’ test, which incorporates that sleuth 
among chemical compounds—ammonium hydrate in the pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid—is demonstrated, and provides un- 
mistakable evidence that the products of combustion from a 
gas fire do not penetrate into an apartment. 

On one side of this scientific, yet simple, exhibit is to be 
found a telling display which explains the ventilating effect 


of the modern gas fire, and shows the foolishness of the old- 
time ‘*‘ bowl of water ’’ notion. On the other side is to be 
seen a model kitchen complete with gas cooker and coke boiler 
in a tiled recess, a gas-operated ‘‘ Electrolux ”’ refrigerator, a 
gas clothes airer, and an iron. When, on our visit to the exhi- 
bition, we observed the appreciation of the public, who, in 
vast numbers, were attracted to the stand of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, we were reminded once again of the far-reach- 
ing value of these displays. We in the gas industry are so 
cognizant of the health properties of gas that we are apt to 
think that the general public share our, views and our e?- 
thusiasms, and sometimes we fail to realize that constant edu- 
cative effort on the part of the industry is essential to increased 
gas usage. It is for this reason that we commend so heartily 
the attractive stand of the Gas Light and Coke Company at 
this exhibition. 

It is appropriate that the stand of Electrolux, Ltd., should 
be adjacent to that of the Gas Light and Coke Company, for 
this exhibit not only demonstrates the indirect hygienic qu:lities 
of gas, but shows how the gas industry is ever alive to modern 
needs. On this stand, gas is employed for producing col: ; 00 
the stand of the Gas Company, for giving heat. Truly ¢as 1s 
a flexible fuel! 
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> LONG-DISTANCE GAS SUPPLY 


From the author and publisher, L. Litinsky, of Leipzig, we 
have received an interesting brochure, entitled ‘‘ Gasfernver- 
sorgung Westsachsens.”’ As the name implies, it is a treatise 
on the possibilities of a high-pressure gas supply for West 
Saxony, and the districts centring around Leipzig. It is, in 
fact, a report compiled by Herr Litinsky for presentation to an 
official commission which met as recently as June 6 last; and 
of particular interest are the accounts which he gives of the 
progress of the big Ruhr coke oven gas scheme which is, ap- 
parently, by no means carrying all before it. 

The idea of centralized gas supply in one form or another is 
no new thing in Germany, and it was only the Ruhr project 
which brought it to a head early last year. Herr Litinsky gives 
a map of Saxony showing a plan which was drawn up in 1923 
as a proposal for the ‘‘ future gas supply of Saxony.”” The 
State was to be divided into fourteen districts, in each of which 
either one, two, or three of the largest existing gas-works were 
to act as chief distributors of gas, and the smaller works were 
to be connected up with them as subsidiaries. The author is 
a strong advocate of orderly planning, such as this, instead of 
the rush for concessions and the haphazard spreading of high- 
pressure systems which a correspondent described in our 
columns a few weeks since. He quotes, among others, one 
particularly striking example of the confusion to which this 
leads. It is a case where two mains run parallel along the 
same stretch of highway, belonging to different undertakings, 
and carrying gas in opposite directions. 

As regards the Ruhr scheme, Herr Litinsky does not appear 
to be very impressed with either its present progress or its 
prospects. The project, he states, must stand or fall upon the 
participation of the big cities and the thickly populated -urban 
districts. Going through the list of those which are situated 
on the proposed route of the mains, the possibilities seem to be 
already considerably limited. To Berlin, in the first place, 
the scheme offers no cheaper gas supply than that which already 
exists. Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel, on the seaboard, have 
particular facilities for producing cheap gas at home, in that 
imported coal is available to them at low rates. Stuttgart has 
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IN GERMANY. 


just decided on an expenditure of several millions of marks on 
its own gas-works, and will not buy Ruhr gas. Munich and 
Niirnberg have also definitely refused it. And so on through 
a whole series of cities, which has already seriously crippled the 
scheme. Hanover, it is true, has signed a contract, but it is 
surmised that the Ruhr syndicate has made big price conces- 
sions to obtain this, with the idea of attracting business from 
other towns on the way. Two of the most important of these, 
Bielefeld and Brunswick, have already turned down the offers 
of coke oven gas, so that the Hanover concession appears 
likely to work out unprofitably for the Syndicate. Moreover, 
the city of Hanover declined to work jointly with the State of 
Hanover in the matter of taking the Ruhr gas. Authority 
over the roads is vested in the State, and the city is now faced 
with unexpected difficulty in obtaining wayleave. The Ruhr 
people, too, are at loggerheads with the railways as regards 
wayleaves, so that coke oven gas supplies to Hanover are still 
far from being actuality. 

As far as West Saxony is concerned, apart from any question 
of policy in taking Ruhr gas, no offer in the least tempting 
appears to have been made as yet. There are other possibilities 
to be considered, the most interesting of which is a high- 
pressure supply from the Central German brown-coal deposits. 
Though the production of a suitable gas from this source has 
not yet attained the status of a commercial proposition, the 
author has not the least doubt that it is a question only of a 
short time before the brown coal interests are competing for 
gas supply business; and this view is based upon the success 
which is attending the research work on the subject. 

Herr Litinsky’s little work throws some interesting light on 
the question which is agitating the whole of Germany at the 
present time, and hampering the existing gas industry in its 
natural development. Some such orderly planning, district by 
district, as the author has attempted for the province of Saxony 
could no doubt have saved much of the confusion which now 
reigns, and which seems to us so alien to the German char- 
acter. The brochure is obtainable from the publishing house, 
Technisches Biiro L. Litinsky, Leipzig O27, Thiemstrasse 6, 
at the price of Mk. 1.50. 





GAS ACTS FOR 


On taking up for review the Private Acts passed during the 
last session of Parliament which have a distinct bearing upon 
gas undertakings, it is found that there are only about a dozen 
of them all told. The main proposals of the Bills were set out 
in the *‘ JourNnat ”’ for Jan. 11 (p. g1), Jan. 18 (p. 151), and 
Feb. 1 (p. 269); but naturally, in the case of some of the 
measures, alterations in the provisions have since been made. 


BarRNET Gas AND WATER COMPANY. 

In an Act concerning mainly the water portion of their under- 
taking, the Barnet District Gas and Water Company take 
power to require, if they think fit, that all water used for, or in 
connection with, refrigerating apparatus shall be taken by 
meter and paid for at the rates for the time being in force for 
meter supplies, or on such other terms as may be agreed. 
There is a clause in the model terms for the provision of a valve 
by gas consumers where high pressure air or other gas is used. 
The Directors are empowered to establish a contributory pen- 
sions fund. 

[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees & Freres.] 


BoURNEMOUTH GAS AND WaTER COMPANY. 


There are both gas and water provisions in the Act of the 
ournemouth Gas and Water Company. An extension is 


} 


authorized of the limits for the supply of gas so as to include | 


so much of the parishes of Corfe Mullen and Lytchett Minster 
as is not now within the limits—with the exception of one part 
of the latter parish. 
Bill provides that if, after the expiration of five years from 
vassing of the Act, the Company have not laid down mains 

he supply of gas in any part of the added limits, the local 
thority of any district in those limits or any company or 
person may apply for an Act or Special Order for the purpose 
of providing such a supply, and for a repeal of the powers of 
the Company in this respect. The Company are given power 
to raise additional capital not exceeding in the whole £350,000, 
by the issue of 5 p.ct. capital and new preference and ordinary 
shares or stock. The dividend on such preference capital is 
not to exceed 6 p.ct. per annum; and that on the ordinary 
shares or stock, 7 p.ct. per annum. The rate of dividend on 
the = p.ct. capital is to be subject to the sliding-scale. There is 
provision for the offer of shares or stock for subscription by the 
pub Borrowing powers are included—not exceeding in the 
Whole (together with the sums already borrowed) £639,255; 
and one-half of the amount (including premiums) for the time 
being raised after the passing of the Act. There are some 


A section inserted since the drafting of | 


1928. 


general clauses on model lines. One clause is to give the Com- 
pany power to exercise breaking-up powers where the limits of 
supply are bounded by, or abut upon, any street or road wholly 
outside such limits, for the purpose of supplying gas or water 
to the owner or occupier of any premises abutting upon such 
street or road, and being within such limits. 

In the Bill there was a clause by which it was proposed to 
give district councils within the area of supply for gas and 
water the right to guarantee to the Company a return on the 
capital outlay involved in the supply of those districts, The 
Committee decided, however, that this power should not be 
allowed so far as gas was concerned. 

[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.] 

Dover Gas Company. 

By the provisions of this Act, the Dover Gas Company may 
from time to time, with the consent expressed by resolution of 
three-fifths of the votes of the shareholders present in person or 
by proxy at any general meeting of the Company when due 
notice for that purpose shall have been given, convert and con- 
solidate, on a date to be fixed in each such resolution, the then 
existing shares and stock of the Company, or such portion 
thereof respectively as the said resolution may prescribe, into 
ordinary shares of the nominal value of £1 each. The powers 
of the Company remaining unexercised at the date of each 
such conversion of raising money by the creation and issue, 
either in whole or in part, of new ordinary stock or new prefer- 
ence shares or stock may be exercised by the Company at any 
time after that date by the creation and issue of additional 
amounts of ordinary or preference shares of the nominal value 
of £1 each. In addition to the total sum of £59,824 (which is 
nearly equal to one-third part of the total authorized capital of 
the Company issued and unissued) already borrowed, the Cor- 
pany may borrow such further sums as shall be equal in the 

‘aggregate to one-half of the paid-up capital, including 
premiums. 

There has been some modification of the clause which is 
intended to encourage investments of small amounts in the 
capital of the Company. It now applies only ‘to consumers 
and employees; the words ‘* and others of the wage-earning 
class resident within the limits of supply ’’ having been re- 
moved. The clause in its revised form reads: 

Special Provision for the Benefit of Small Investors.—Anything 
in the Acts relating to the Company notwithstanding, the Direc- 
tors may, with the consent of the shareholders, reserve a pro- 
portion not exceeding one-fourth of each future issue of capital 
for exclusive offer in the first instance to consumers within the 
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limits of supply and to employees of the Company upon such 
terms and conditions as to payment therefor and the payment 
of dividends thereon until the same become fully paid as the 
Directors may prescribe. 

Provided that every allotment of shares or stock under this 
section shall be at a price not less than the reserve price at which 
the other shares or stock of the same issue shall be offered. 

The Company shall not be required to comply with section 40 
of the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, as a condi- 
tion precedent to borrowing in respect of any capital allotted 
under this section. 


Power is conferred to subscribe to the capital of other com- 
panies. Basic prices are fixed for gas of 13d. per therm within 
the portion described as the inner area, and within the re- 
mainder of the limits of supply 2d. per therm in excess of the 
inner area; but any supply given by the Company to His 
Majesty’s naval and military authorities, the Dover Harbour 
Board, the Southern Railway Company, and the Corporation 
of Trinity House in the outer area shall be at a charge not 
greater than that for the time being made to consumers of gas 
for the like purposes within the inner area. 

At any time after three years from Jan. 1, 1929, the Board of 
Trade may, if circumstances justify it, revise the basic price 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. The basic rate of 
dividend is fixed at 7} p.ct. per annum, and the surplus profits 
are to be divided in the proportion of three-quarters to the con- 
sumers and one-quarter equally between the ordinary share- 
holders and the employee co-partners of the Company. [In 
the Bill the proportions were respectively two-thirds and one- 
third.] The employees’ share is to be distributed by way of 
bonus on salaries and wages or to be carried to a fund to be 
formed in connection with any profit-sharing scheme which is 
to be established in accordance with the provisions contained 
in the Act. [In the Bill the clause read ‘‘ may ”’ be estab- 
lished.] The Directors may, with the sanction of a majority 
of the proprietors of the Company present in person or by proxy 

and voting at a general meeting of the Company, prepare, put 
‘in force, and from time to time modify, alter, or rescind, a 
scheme or schemes enabling one or more, but not exceeding 
three, of the employee co-partners of the Company to become a 
Director or Directors of the Company. The qualification of an 
Employee-Director shall be fixed by the scheme for the time 
being in force, but each such Director shall at the date when 
he becomes a Director have been not less than seven years in 
the constant employ of the Company, and shall for not less than 
twelve months prior to such date have held in his own right not 
less than 450 nominal value of the ordinary capital of the 
Company ; and if any person being an Employee-Director shall 
while he is a Director cease to hold at least such amount of 
capital, he shall cease to be a Director. 


| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. R. W. Cooper & Sons.] 


LLANDUDNO UrsBan District Councin. 


A number of clauses relating to their gas undertaking are 
included in the Llandudno Urban District Council Act. In the 
main these are on model lines. 

| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees & Co.] 


Lonpon County CouNCcIL. 


It is provided in a General Powers Act of the London County 
Council that Part II. (Sale of Coal) of the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1889, shall, in its application to the county, 
extend to coke as well as to coal; and the Weights and 
Measures Acts, 1878 to 1926, shall be construed accordingly. If 
any person who in the county sells coke or has. coke in his 
possession for sale or is in charge of any vehicle from which 
coke is being sold or offered or exposed for sale wilfully damps 
the coke for the purpose of increasing its weight or wilfully 
does any other act by which the purchaser of the coke is, or 
may be, defrauded, he shall be liable for every such offence, on 
the first occasion to a penalty not exceeding £5, and on the 
second or any subsequent occasion to a penalty not exceeding 
£10. 

| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.] 

MIDDLESEX AND Surrey (THAMES Bripces). 

Among the works for which the Middlesex County Council 
and the Surrey County Council are granted authority by their 
joint Thames Bridges Act is the erection of a bridge over the 
river with approaches thereto in the urban districts of Hampton 
and East and West Molesey. 
and is open for traffic, the Councils may remove the existing 
Hampton Court Bridge, and stop-up so much of the approaches 
thereto as is rendered unnecessary by the carrying-out of the 
new work. Other bridges are to be (1) in the boroughs of 
Twickenham and Richmond and in the urban district of Heston 
and Isleworth, and (2) in the urban districts of Barnes and 
Brentford and Chiswick. It shall not be lawful for any person 
to enter upon, break up, or interfere with these bridges, or 
Richmond Bridge, which is to be taken over, or the carriage- 
ways or footways over them, for the purpose of executing any 
work, except with the consent of the Councils in writing, and 
in accordance with such terms and conditions, either as to 
the payment of any rent or other valuable consideration or 
otherwise, as the Councils may reasonably determine. Pro- 
vided that the owners of any mains, pipes, or other works, 


When this has been completed, 
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lawfully placed in the existing Hampton Court Bridge shali be 
entitled to place, maintain, and renew similar mains, pipes, or 
works in the bridge which is to replace it, upon such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon. The Councils shall give to 
the owners reasonable facilities for placing such mains, pipes, 
and works in the last-mentioned bridge before the existing 
Hampton Court Bridge is demolished. 

A number of protective clauses appear in the Act, including 
lengthy ones in the interests of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and of the Hampton Court Gas Company. 

[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co. 


SoutuH Merropo.Litan Gas CoMPANY. 


The Act extends the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s 
existing limits of supply so as to include a small area in the 
borough of Wandsworth and the urban district of Mitcham 
mainly bounded by the Southern Railway and the boundary 
between the counties of London and Surrey. Power is given 
to issue additional capital (in ordinary or preference stock) to 
an amount which, after taking into account any premiums or 
discounts, will not exceed 41,000,000. The clause relating to 
power to borrow has been somewhat altered, and now reads: 

The Company may borrow on mortgage of their undertaking, 
in addition to any other moneys which they are by this or any 
other Act authorized to raise, any sum or sums not exceeding 
in the whole £1,000,000; and notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in the fortieth section of the Companies Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, no such certificate of a justice of the peace as 
is referred to in that section shall be requisite as a condition of 
any such borrowing. 

By the Company’s Act of 1920 it is provided that (except as 
is by the Act otherwise provided) they shall not in any one year 
declare any larger dividends on the ordinary stock than at the 
rate of 5 p.ct. on stock issued before the passing of that Act 
and for the time being paid up, and a dividend at the rate ot 
6 p.ct. on stock issued after the passing of the Act. The Com- 
pany have not since the passing of that Act issued any ordinary 
stock; and they are of opinion that it would be of advantag 
that they should be able to issue capital which they may here- 
after issue as stock of the same denomination as the existing 
ordinary stock of the Company. Therefore the provisions of 
the 1920 Act are amended. Any preference capital may bear 
such a rate of interest as the Directors shall determine at the 
date of issue; and there are special provisions as to mode of 
issue of stock. The Company may subscribe for, purchase, 
hold, and dispose of shares, stock, or securities in any company 
with whose proprietors the Company may be authorized under 
section 6 (loans to other companies and exchange of securities) 
of the Act of 1925 to exchange stocks, shares, or securities. 

Clause 21 reads: 

For Prevention of Improper Use.—(1) If any person supplied 
with gas by the Company uses or deals with the same so as to 
interfere unduly or improperly with the efficient supply of gas 
by the Company to any other person, the Company may, if 
they think fit, cease to supply gas to such first-mentioned person. 

(2) Any person supplied with gas by the Company who wilfully 
uses the same for a purpose other than the purpose for which 
the same is supplied shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
45, and to a further penalty of £5 for each day on which 
such offence is continued by such person after conviction there- 
for. 

The clause which was the subject of long discussion before 
the House of Commons Committee, because of its bearing upon 
the policy of the Woolwich Borough Council in connection with 
their Housing Estate (see ‘‘ Journat ”’ for March 21 last, p. 753) 
appeared in the Bill as follows: 

Power to Lay Pipes in Private Streets—The Company may, 
on the application of the owner or occupier of any premises within 
the limits of supply abutting on or being erected in any street, 
laid out, but not dedicated to public use, supply those premises 
with gas; and for that purpose the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, shall apply as if section 7 of that Act were excepted from 
incorporation in this Act. 

In accordance with the decision of the Committee, the clause 
appears in the Act with the following addition : 

Provided that this section in its application to the Page Hous- 
ing Estate of the Woolwich Borough Council shall be read and 
have effect as if the words ‘‘ or occupier ’’ were omitted there- 
from. 

Provided also that the Company shall not exercise their powers 
under this section with respect to any street belonging to oF 
maintainable by a railway company except with the consent of 
such company. The said consent shall not be unreasonably with- 
held; and if any difference arises between any railway compan) 
and the Company as to whether such consent is in any case U!- 
reasonably withheld, the difference shall be determined by 4! 
arbitrator to be agreed upon by such railway company and th 
Company, or failing agreement to be appointed on the applica- 
tion of either party by the President of the Institution o/ Civil 
Engineers. In carrying out any works authorized by this section 
the Company shall not unreasonably obstruct or interfere with 
the convenient access to any such street. 

| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 

SoutH SupurBAN Gas COMPANY. 


In a Consolidation Act, the South Suburban Gas Company 
state that the capital is 41,914,477, of which £ 1,243,795 
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has been issued as ordinary stock (the premiums amounting to 
£14,510). There remains unissued £656,172 ; and it is provided 
that this may be issued either as ordinary or as preference stock 
—the latter to bear such a rate of interest as the Directors may 
determine. The clauses relating to the issue of new ordinary 
or preference stock, which were reproduced in the ‘‘ JourNAL * 
for Jan. 18 last, have been amended to include debenture stock, 
as well as ordinary stock and preference stock; but the pro- 
visions are not to apply to stock issued for the purposes of any 
co-partnership or profit-sharing scheme of the Company, or 
for the purpose of complying with the provisions of any agree- 
ment made between the Company and the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company under the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1925. 
Borrowing powers are granted up to one-half the amount (in- 
cluding premiums) of any ordinary or preference stock issued 
after the passing of the Act. The limits of supply are defined. 

The calorific value of the gas is to be 500 B.Th.U., with 
power to vary on due notice being given; and the basic price 
is to be 11d. per therm, with a basic rate of dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 5 p.ct. [In the original Bill, these figures 
were respectively 113d. and 53 p.ct.] The surplus profits of 
the Company are to be divided in the proportions of three- 
fourths to the consumers and one-fourth equally between the 
ordinary stockholders and the employee co-partners of the Com- 
pany. Until June 30, 1929, the price in the urban districts of 
Bexley, Crayford, and Erith is not to exceed by more than a 
halfpenny the charge per therm for the time being in the re- 
mainder of the limits of supply; and in respect of the twelve 
months from July 1, 1929, the difference is to be not more than 
a farthing. Thereafter the price is to be the same throughout 
the Company’s district. As to public lamps, the Company are 
not to charge a higher price per therm for gas supplied to any 
local authority than the lowest rate from time to time charged 
by them to any private consumers in the district supplied by 
the Company. The provisions relating to the basic price re- 
main as quoted in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ for Jan 18, with the ex- 
ception of a modification of : 

(2) No sum shall be (1) divided in excess of the basic rate or 
carried to the reserve fund and (2) paid to the co-partners in 
respect of any period in which the price charged to the ordinary 
consumer is more than a halfpenny per therm in excess of the 
basic price. 

The latter part of this now reads : 
. in respect of any period in which the price charged to the 
ordinary consumer is equal to, or in excess of, the basic price. 
The Company shall, not later than in the session 1935, pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament proposing a revision of the basic 
price now fixed, or giving an opportunity for such revision to 
be made. In the Bill as drafted the words were ‘“ session 
1933.” 
From and after the passing of the Act, all mains laid by 
the Company in any street shall be laid at a depth of not less 
than 2 ft., unless otherwise agreed between the local authority 
concerned and the Company. The expression “ street,’? how- 
ever, shall not include a bridge. The right is included to 
specify minimum sizes and material for pipes and fittings; and 


(unless otherwise approved by the Company) every meter to be- 


used in a new building or a building not previously supplied 
with gas, or in connection with a new or substituted pipe laid 
between the main and the meter, shall be placed as near as 
practically to the Company’s main, but within the outside wall 
of the building. There are clauses under which the Company 
may supply power gas. 
A number of clauses for the protection of other bodies have 
been included. One of these is for the protection’ of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and states that 
The quantity of any residual product arising from the manu- 
facture of gas by other gas undertakers and purchased by the 
Company in any year for use at any works erected by the Com- 
pany on [specified] lands in the urban district of Erith shall not 
exceed one-third of the quantity of the like residual product 
which shall in that year arise directly or indirectly from the 
manufacture of gas by the Company on those lands; and the 
Company shall not on such lands manufacture chemicals exclu- 
sively from raw materials purchased from sources other than 
gas undertakings or in the manufacture of which the use of re- 
idual products produced by the Company or purchased from 
‘ther gas undertakers is merely subsidiary. 
Notwithstanding the exception contained in section 64 (Pro- 
viding for amalgamation of the Company) of the South Metro- 
politan Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act of 1876, the Com- 
pany may (subject to the provisions of that section of section 8 
as to amalgamation outside the Metropolis—of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Act, 1925) amalgamate their undertaking with 
that of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. In the event of 
any scheme for such an amalgamation under section 64 of the 
Act of 1876 being submitted to the Board of Trade, notice shall 
be given by the Board of Trade to every local authority within 
the limits of supply, and the Board shall receive and consider 
anv objections and representations made by any such local 
authority. 

Acreements may be made under the following conditions : 
lgreements with Neighbouring Companies.—The Company 
iy from time to time agree in writing with any company supply- 

ing or having power to supply gas within or adjoining the limits 
f supply for determining the bounds beyond which the parties 









to any such agreement shall not supply gas without the consent 
in writing of the other party to such agreement ; and thenceforth 
during the continuance of such agreement the portion of the 
parish, township, hamlet, or place beyond such bounds shall be 
deemed to be without the limits of the company which shall so 
have agreed not to supply therein, and every such agreement 
may from time to time be varied or annulled by the mutual 
consent in writing of the parties thereto. P 
The Company may enter into an agreement with the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company for the use of their landing-stage at 
East Greenwich for the landing and delivery of coals and other 
matters incidental to, and necessary for, the operations of the 
Company as a gas company. 
[ Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 
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THROUGH COLOURED SPECTACLES. 


Excerpts from the ‘‘New Coal Age.” 





Faith in the scientific knowledge and the broad outlook of our 
readers renders it unnecessary to comment on such statements 
(there are.many others) as the following which have appeared 
in a recent publication, the ‘‘ New Coal Age.” 

‘“« High-temperature, it is clear, destroys the coal to produce 
gas, and consequently gives results in a poor coke and tar, 
turning out only 62 p.ct. of coke, as against 70 p.ct. of smoke- 
less fuel (one ton of which is equal to two tons of coke), and 
only 9 to 10 gallons of tar as against 20 gallons of oil, and 72 
therms of 450 B.Th.U. gas as against 34 therms of 750 B.Th.U. 
It may be submitted, therefore, in all seriousness, that gas- 
making practice as now conducted does not yield the best re- 
sults, particularly in the poor product coke, which is of little 
value as a fuel and involves great waste. In coke-oven prac- 
tice, under high temperature, it need not be explained that 
everything is sacrificed to the production of gas, and the waste 
of other products is appalling.’ 

The foregoing appeared in the ‘* New Coal Age ”’ for October, 
and was written by the Editor. In the November issue, a 
“‘ special contributor’? makes the following observation in 
‘Some Criticisms of the Fuel Research Board’s Annual 
Report ”’: 

‘‘ Results are given of tests in vertical gas retorts. It will be 
seen that the retorts have a throughput of 2°5 tons of coal per 
day, that the coke obtained averages less than 1 p.ct. of volatile 
matter, or, in other words, that the coke is useless as domestic 
fuel, and that the gas is under 500 B.Th.U.” 

We may record that the Member of Parliament for Reading, 
Mr. H. G. Williams, who is Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Roard of Trade, has given a most effective reply to the state- 
ments which appeared in the above magazine. Responding 
to the debate on the King’s Speech, he said that with regard 
to distillation from coal, as soon as a really first-class process 
was available there would be no need for any Government to 
provide finance to see it through. The trouble up to the present 
moment was that so far as they knew, no scheme had yet 


been run on a commercial scale which was likely to prove 


satisfactory. 


“ BIRMINGHAM : COMMERCIALLY CONSIDERED.” 


This is the title of a most interesting and attractively pro- 
duced brochure just published by the Birmingham Corporation, 
with a view to attracting attention to Birmingham’s industrial 
facilities. While it has no pretensions to being more than an 
outline of Birmingham’s industrial opportunities and commer- 
cial possibilities, the book sets forth in readable form the out- 
standing events in the city’s industrial history. All the phases 
of Birmingham’s industrial and municipal activities are dealt 
with, and prominence is given to our own industry in a de- 
scription of the working of the Gas Department. 

Contributions by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, Secretary for the Colonies, and other 
members of Parliament are included; and the book, which is 
profusely illustrated throughout with excellent photographs 
taken in and around the city, is a credit to the producers, and 
an excellent advertisement for industrial Birmingham. 

With regard to the article on the activities of the Gas De- 
partment, mentioned above, reference is made to the fact that 
William Murdoch brought his experiments to a successful con- 
clusion actually in the city. A brief history of the gas industry 
in Birmingham is traced from the year 1875, when the Corpora- 
tion purchased the two undertakings then supplying gas to the 
Borough. The Department now possess five gas-works which 
supply an area of 125 sq. miles, in which are laid upwards of 
1230 miles of mains. The coal carbonized last year was 
827,695 tons, and the output of gas amounted to over 14,220 
million c.ft. There are more than 232,000 consumers, and gas 
is utilized in over a thousand different manufacturing processes. 
Considerable space is devoted to an outline of the work of the 
Industrial Research Laboratory for investigating the applica- 
tions of gas to manufacturing purposes. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 


ILLUMINATION. 


Meeting at Saranac Inn, N.Y. 


The Seventh Meeting of the International Commission on 
Illumination was held at Saranac Inn, N.Y., from Sept. 22 to 
28 last, and a greater number of subjects was covered than 
was probably contemplated by those who took part in the re- 
organization of that body in 1913. The object—originally stated 
as the study of questions connected with the art of illumina- 
tion and its cognate sciences, with the establishment of inter- 
national agreement thereon—has been extended to include the 
practical application of lighting to everyday conditions. The 
programme at Saranac Inn, therefore, covered a wide field, 
and provision was made by a revision of the statutes of the 
Commission to bring all kinds of illumination questions within 
its province. 

DELEGATES WHO ATTENDED. 


The list of delegates present must be regarded as representa- 
tive, and was as follows: 

Bureau.—Mr. C. C. Paterson (President), M. A. Filliol 
(Treasurer), and Dr. J. W. T. Walsh (Secretary). 

Germany.—MM. J. Adolph, L. Bloch, W. Dziobek, K. 
Lempelius, A. Meyer,* Dr. M. Pirani, L. Schneider, Dr. J. 
Teichmuller, and W. Wissmann. 

Austria.—MM. E. Bausenwein, J. Kremenezky, and H. 
Schlogl.* 

U.S.A.—Messrs. W. R. Addicks, E. C. Crittenden, J. 
Daniels, S. E. Doane, H. H. Highie, C. Law, J. W. Lieb, 
N. Macbeth, G. S. Merrill, P. S. Millar, A. L. Powell, 
W. D’Arcy Ryan, C. Sharp,* G. H. Stickney, and L. A. S. 
Wood. 

France.—MM. J. Blondin, F. Cellerier, J. Chappuis,* M. 
Exelmans, A. Gouffé, R. Jouast, M. Leblanc, H. Maisonneuve, 
G. Reclus, and R. de Malbreuze. 

Great Britain.—Messrs. C. F. Banham, J. W. Buckley, 
W. E. Bush, J. F. Colquhoun, P. Good, W. M. Hampton, 
J. M. Henshaw, L. B. W. Jolley, J. T. Macgregor-Morris, 
J. W. Ryde, G. H. Spittle, E. J. Stewart, C. W. Sully, 
J. R. Thomas, J. M. Waldram, R. Watson,* and G. Wilson. 

Holland.—Dr. N. A. Halbertsma.* 

Japan.—MM. Takeshi, Hirohashi Masao Kanaya, Hikomaro 
Konishi, Toru Motono,* Ryotare Takai, and N. Yamaguchi. 

Sweden.—M. H. A. J. Henke. 

Switzerland.—MM. A. Filliol,* E. 
Trolliet, and W. Trub. 

Brazil.—MM. H. de B. Pereira, F. Sa’ Lessa, and N. Graca. 

Representing Sté. Anye Phabus.—Mr. C. A. Atherton. 

Representing U.S.S.R.—MM. L. Bolkind and M. Zelentsoff. 


* Leaders of the respective delegations. 


Payot, F. Tobler, L. 


Belgium and Italy were not represented on this occasion, 
though still maintaining their association with the Commis- 


sion. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The session opened on Sept. 22 under the presidency of 
Mr. C. C. Paterson, who was elected to that office last year. 
Mr. Paterson is a member of the British National Committee 
on Illumination, and his qualities, well known to his own 
compatriots, ensured the ‘success of the meetings. He proved 
an able and tactful President, and merited the universal con- 
gratulations he received from the delegates. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. Paterson referred to the great 
loss sustained by the death of Mr. L. Gaster, and to the active 
part he had taken in their work. Sweden and Russia were 
now affiliated with the Commission, and there was a marked 
tendency on the part of the constituent member countries to 
consider the Commission as the natural intermediary for inter- 
national collaboration. As a result, the personnel of the 
National Committees was being reconstituted in a way which 
more intimately associated Lighting Societies and better pro- 
moted the scientific, technical, and industrial 
lighting. 


progress of 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 


After referring to the arrangements made at Bellagio in 1927 
for the progress of work in the intervals between the triennial 
sessions of the Commission, he said that the time which had 
elapsed since then had been insufficient in some cases for a 
great deal to be done, though in others much had been 
achieved. Mr. Paterson detailed the plan of work which had 
been then settled, and felt convinced that the allocation of 
subjects to definite National Committees, which could act as 
secretariats for the collection, discussion, and report of points 
of view, had good ground; and he trusted that the method 
would receive the support of the Commission. 

The Commission had two functions to fulfil—one to estab- 
lish international understanding and agreement on such sub- 
jects as might be considered desirable, and the other to study 
questions relating more particularly to lighting practice. In 
the latter case, international agreement might not be necessary 











or possible; but it was, none the less, of value to have an vx- 
change of views and experiences. 
GENERAL PROCEEDINGS. 


During the course of the week’s proceedings, three /\\ll 
sessions of the members of the Commission were held, and it 
these were discussed the subjects of street lighting, the organi- 
zation of the Commission, and topics of a general charact 
The reports of the Secretariat Committees on subjects de!e- 
gated to them at last year’s conference were delivered and cis- 
cussed at technical meetings of those members interested. 
The number necessitated gatherings held in some cases concur- 
rently and in different rooms. The interest shown, with con- 
sequent prolonged discussion, in some cases involved supp!c- 
mentary meetings and numerous sub-committee sittings to cn- 
able the work to be completed within the time available. 

STREET LIGHTING. 

The question of street lighting at the first general session 
obtained a good deal of attention. The meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of M. E, Payot. Germany had acted 
as Secretariat, and Herr W. Wissmann presented that Com- 
mittee’s report. 

Attention was confined to the attempt to obtain agrce- 
ment on the basic test problems of street lighting, such as 
standards for the determination of its effectiveness by measure- 
ment of the degree of illumination, with particulars as to 
density, diversity, and power consumption; classification of 


street lighting installations; arrangement of lamps; glare; 
perceptibility ; lamp spacings; height ratios, &c. There were 


also contributions from Mr. C. C. Paterson on the “ British 
Standard Specification ;’’ Herr L. Schneider on ‘‘ Physiological 
Fundamentals of Street Lighting ;’’ Mr. A. K. Taylor on the 
** Reflection Characteristics of Road Surfaces ;’’ M. Gouffé on 
‘* Calculations of the Lighting Requirements for Public Roads 
and Open Spaces;’’ Mr. C. A. B. Halverson on ‘* American 
Traffic Control! by Illuminated Colour Signals ;’’ and papers by 
the French, U.S.A., and Japanese National Committees. 

The Secretariat report showed that differences of opinion 
existed as to the respective advantages of minimum and aver- 
age horizontal illumination values for the purpose of apprais- 
ino street lighting. In Great Britain, the former at ground 
level were taken as the most convenient and practical for the 
comparison of street lighting installations, regard being paid 
to the distribution of illumination and to heights and spacings 
of lamp posts. America, Germany, and France preferred the 
criterion of average horizontal illumination, but had different 
views as to the plane on which the readings should be made. 
France considered that the minimum value and other factors 
should be taken into consideration. 

There was general agreement that the diversity factor ought 
to be stated. Though the American Committee declared for 
the ‘‘ average ’’’ value, some of their speakers were against 
any such criteria, and, without saying how it was to be ap- 
praised, considered that ‘‘ visibility ’? should be taken as the 
standard for comparisons. 

It was ultimately recommended that in international com- 
parisons of street lighting installations, both the average and 
the minimum horizontal values be stated, and at ground level. 
The Secretariat Committee were asked to obtain the views of 
the different National Committees as to the best method of 
determining degrees of brilliance, glare, and visibility in street 
illumination ; and on questions of hourly consumption of elec- 
tricity or of gas. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


At the second general session with the President in the chair, 
there was a discussion on the relations between the Commis- 
sion and national organizations for the study of illumination. 
Three papers respectively by the President, Mr. P. Good, and 
Dr. C. H. Sharp introduced the question. The general trend 
of opinion was towards the enlargement of the scope of the 
Commission’s work, to permit of the discussion of illumination 
matters in actual practice, and the co-operation by all societies 
and bodies concerned with lighting questions in the work of 
the various National Committees. As already indicated, the 
revision of the statutes with these suggestions in view had 
been undertaken, and the amendments ultimately adopted at 
the final plenary meeting made the necessary provision. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The third general session, presided over by Dr. Sharp, was 
occupied with papers on varied subjects, including the scientific 
applications of the radiation of various wave lengths on the 
study of paintings in museums and collections, by M. F 
Cellerier ; the discharge tube for photometric measurements in 
the ultra-violet, by Mr. E. Lau; some problems of inter-reflec- 
tion, by Mr. H. Buckley; and contributions to the lighting art 
from researches in light and vision, by Mr. M. Luckiesh. 

In the latter paper, the author stated that they were passing 
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from the.stage of considering illuminating engineering as 
primarily and largely a matter of foot candles, and were enter- 
ing a much broader phase—that of 


LIGHTING FOR SEEING. 


Researches in light and vision must provide the foundation 
for the science of seeing by ascertaining the relationships of 
fundamental factors in vision and how these factors and re- 
lationships were influenced by lighting. 

There were many factors in vision, but four were funda- 
mental. These were (1) the size of the critical detail to be 
seen expressible in minutes visual angle subtended at the eye by 
the detail; (2) the contrast between the object and its back- 
ground definable 2s the ratio of the brightness difference, (be- 
tween object and background) to the brightness of the back- 
ground and designated as percentage contrast; (3) the bright- 
ness of the object and background as a whole, which for re- 
flecting surfaces depends upon intensity of illumination and 
reflection factors; and (4) the time of exposure of the retina 
to the image of the object. The paper discussed the problems 
arising from the consideration of these and other points. 


AUTOMOBILE HEADLIGHTS 


At the meeting on automobile headlights, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. A. Meyer, the following papers were pre- 
sented : Report of Secret tariat Committee (U.S. Committee)— 
Dr. Sharp ; ‘The Divergence of Beams from Parabolic Re- 
flectors ’-—Mr. J. W. Ryde and Doris E. Yates; ‘‘ The Auto- 
mobile Headlight and its Standardization, chiefly with reference 
to the Linear F ilament ’’—Mr. L. B. W. "Jolley ; ; and ‘‘ General 
Considerations on Automobile Headlamps ’’—M. P. Bossu. 
The subject of glare was also taken with contributions by the 
U.S.A. Secretariat Committee; by Mr. W. S. Stiles on ‘‘ Recent 
Measurements of the Effect of Glare on the Brightness-Differ- 
ence- Threshold ;’’ and by Messrs. P. S. Millar and S. McGray 
on ‘‘ Glare.’? The Secretariat report dealt with the manifesta- 
tions and present status of knowledge of glare. The principal 
effects were classified as (1) decrease in ability to see; (2) ocular 
discomfort ; (3) ocular fatigue ; and (4) marred appearance. The 
Committee summarized and reviewed the published statements 
made by various investigators, and gave details of their work. 

The Committee report discussed the subject in detail under 
the four headings given. The various effects of glare were not 
definitely separate, but often overlapped and in some cases 
could not be dissociated. The published results of experiments 
for the most part had dealt principally with one aspect—viz., 
reduction in ability to see. Glare was usually more detrimen- 
tal because its effects were likely to be more serious in practice 
than they were in test, and in addition produced ocular discom- 
fort and fatigue, and marred the appearance of objects within 
reach of its influence. The recommendation offered for con- 
sideration at the final plenary meeting of the Commission was 
that the Secretariat Committee should endeavour to find a 
definition of glare which could be accepted internationally, 
having regard to the effects referred to and elaborated in the 
resolution. 





LuMINous FLux. 


The subject of luminous flux distribution, at a meeting 
presided over by Mr. P. Good, was covered by three contribu- 
tions : A report from the French National Committee; ‘‘ Study 
of the Distribution of Flux from Lighting Devices __M., j. 
Wetzel; and ‘‘ Classification of Lighting Appliances by the 
Method of Distribution of Flux *—MM. H. Desarces and D. 
Demeure. 

M. J. Wetzel described ‘‘ the method of uniformity curves ’ 
for assessing the performance of an illumination fixture from 
the point of view of the uniformity of illumination attainable 
by its use. He gave a definition of the coefficient of uniformity 
which takes cognizance, not only of the extreme values of 
illumination, but also of the intermediate values. 

It was stated on behalf of the British Committee that they 
did not consider that a method of defining light flux distri- 
bution in terms of the flux emitted in standard zones could be 
advantageously adopted for general purposes, though it might 
be adopted where the definite category of the fitting had been 
specified. It was proposed that the various categories and 
types under which the fittings came should first be defined. It 
was fully recognized that the light distribution was not the 
sole criterion of the excellence of the fittings. 

It was decided that the Secretariat Committee should obtain 
from the different countries the necessary particulars for the 
classifi ication of lighting appliances utilized in the general way 
in each country; such information to be put into suitable form 
for < rpaann and discussion. 


PHOTOMETRIC TEST PLATES. 


The Austrian Secretariat Committee presented a report on 
notometric Test Plates ’”? at another technical meeting held 


under the chairmanship of Prof. Motono. The size and 
atrrancement of the test plates, their optical and mechanical 
Prope: ties, as well as their standardization, maintenance, and 
permi sible errors in reading for illumination measurements 
were discussed. It was proposed that measurements should 
be made on the actual working surface, and when this was 


With 


hot pessible at a height of one metre above floor level. 








reference to the latter, it was decided that internal measure- 
ments should be carried out on a horizontal plane at a height 
of 85 cm. except where particular conditions call for other 
heights. 

NATURAL LIGHTING. 


The consideration which had been given to subjects con- 
nected with natural lighting, or daylight, resulted in five papers. 
It is sufficient simply to give a list of these. (1) Report by the 
British Sec retariat Committee; (2) ‘‘ Daylight and Public 
Health,’’ by Mr. P. J. Waldram ; (3) ‘‘ Planning for Daylight,” 
by Mr. J. G. West; (4) ‘ Protection of Pictures and Museum 
Specimens from Fading,’’ by Messrs. J. A. MacIntyre and H. 
Buckley ; and (5) ** Distribution of Fnergy in Daylight,”’ by Mr. 
H. H. Kimball. At this meeting Dr. N. H. Halbertsma took 
the chair. 

Another technical meeting under the presidency of M. 
Blondin dealt with the progress which had been made in the 
preparation of an illumination vocabulary. The Swiss Secre- 
tariat Committee presented a report on the work which had 
been done and the provisional list of terms adopted. They in- 


cluded a statement of the latter expressed in French and 
English. 
LIGHTING EpucaTION. 
Mr. G. H. Stickney took the chair at a meeting where the 


subject of lighting education was discussed. The American 
Committee furnished a paper in which an endeavour was made 
to give some indication of what was being done throughout the 
world in this matter. They had sent a series of questions to 
each of the National Committees and to men interested in 
lighting in other countries; and the report reproduced the 
replie Ss. 

The questionnaire asked for information as to (1) general edu- 
cational activities ; (2) intensive training in lighting ; (3) lighting 
demonstrations ; (4) lecture articles, publications, &c. 

The replies were principally from electrical organizations, 
and none appeared dealing with gas lighting practice. In 
discusssion the British gas representative pointed out that the 
British Commercial Gas Association and the gas industry gener- 
ally through the issue of literature, the publicity given in show- 
rooms, and in other ways took a share in this work. 

Indirectly, the development of better methods of illumination 
came up at a later meeting, with Dr. J. Adolph as chairman, 
under the subject of ‘* Present Pr: ictice in Residence Lighting ”’ 
when the American Committee submitted the result of another 
questionnaire. 

The information asked for from various countries was con- 
siderable, and can be judged from the following examples of 
queries for each country : Number of houses, (a) wired, and (b) 
piped for gas; estimated average annual consumption per home 
for lighting, either in kw.-hours or c.ft.; the average rate for 
residence lighting, kw.-hours or c.ft.; factors influencing resi- 
dential lighting, that is, types of organizations and methods 
adopted in promoting better home lighting movements; to 
what extent and with what results had lighting campaigns 
been conducted ; and also a set of questions as to electric wir- 
ing, lamps, &c. 

Replies to many of these queries could be no more than what 
was described as ‘‘ educated guesses.”’ Electricity educational 
methods and work were predominant in the answers obtained ; 
and as discussions tended to be solely in this direction, it was 
pointed out that gas lighting was employed considerably not 
only in England but in France and other countries, and further 
that as the ground on which they met was neutral, work of 
advancing better illumination should be equally neutral. It was 
also remarked that data as to the respective usage of elec- 
tricity and gas in various countries were both unnecessary and 
useless. 

Arguments were advanced for the further study of subjects 
of this character, and it was stated that there was a feeling 
in the U.S.A. that the Commission leant too much towards the 
scientific side of illumination matters. 


Factory AND ScHoor LIGHTING. 


The American Secretariat Committee, at a meeting presided 
over by Herr H. Schlogl, submitted a useful report on factory 
and school lighting. There were also papers by Mr. Cohu on 
‘“* Tests Concerning the Influence of Illumination on Production 
and Fatigue in Manual Labours;’’ by Herr W. Trub on the 
** Principles of Illumination; ’? and by the Japanese Committee 

n ‘* Recommendations for School Lighting.’? The Committee 
reported that Germany replied to their inquiries that installa- 
tions having suitable and adequate illumination predominated 
in that country. In America nearly all classes of industry, 
with new installations, employed equipment giving an 
average illumination over 23 times greater than that found in 
older plants. From Great Britain they had gathered that the 
average intensity was below that in the U.S.A., though for 
certain processes high intensities obtained. No special rules 


had been promulgated with regard to school lighting, and 
doubt was expressed as to whether these were necessary; the 


provisions for lighting offices and certain other interior rooms 
being considefed applicable. There was a growing recognition 


in Great Britain of the importance of good lighting in fac- 
offices, and schools. 


tories, The illumination values adopted 
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in new installations were frequently in general accordance with 
those included in the Geneva code, which comprised recommen- 
dations similar to those made by the British Home Office Com- 
mittee on Lighting in Factories and Workshops. 


THe GENEVA CODE. 


Following the discussion on this subject it was decided that 
the Geneva code be retained as a model for legal regulation, 
and be now designated as the ‘‘ Code of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination.’? The minimum values given therein 
were to be adjusted conformably with progress in illumination. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Definitions and Symbols,’’ contribu- 
tions were received at a meeting presided over by M. Filliol, 
from the French Secretariat Committee, and M. A. Blondel. 
The report, after referring to the proposals previously made at 
the Geneva conference and accepted by the Commission, dealt 
with the logical sequence of the photometric definitions, and 
proposed a schematic table of the principal quantities. With 
the retention of the ‘‘ international candle ’’ as the unit of 
luminous intensity, it was proposed to adopt an auxiliary 
system of photometric units derived from the C.G.S. system, 
which was already international among physicists. Further 
proposals were made for the adoption of definitions for some 
photometric quantities and units not yet considered by the 
Commission. 

The Committee in this report classify quantities and units in 
five different groups: (1) Those relating to densities of luminous 
flux, to radiance, and to apparent illumination. (2) Those re- 
lating to diffusion and to glare. (3) Those relating to questions 
of visibility, total visibility, total radiance, and spectral radi- 
ance. (4) Definition of the retinal excitation or quantity of 
retinal illumination. 

At the later plenary meeting it was decided that, as the Com- 
mission desired a uniform system of expression, and recognized 
advantages which would result from the employment of the 
C.G.S. method, the Secretariat Committee should be asked to 
establish a system of photometric units based on the same 
principles as the C.G.S., but retaining the use of the ‘* Lux,”’ 
already known in industrial and commercial spheres. A re- 
commendation was added that photometric quantities expressed 
by any national units should be also expressed in parentheses 
by the C.G.S. equivalents. 

Recommendations as to the definitions and symbols of 
luminous flux density; hemispherical flux density; trans- 
mission factors; radiance; and quantity of light were also 
agreed to. 

The subject of photometric standards was covered by the 
following papers: (1) ‘* Realization of the Warburg Rational 
Light Unit,” by Mr. C. Muller and Herr R. Frisch. (2) ‘A 





Rational Unit of Light by means of Absolute Measurements of | 


Total Radiation,’ by Mr.’ C. Muller. (3) ‘‘ The Status of 
Candle-power Standards,’’ by Messrs. E. C. Crittenden and 
J. F. Meyer. (4) ‘‘ Comparison of Photometric Standards be- 
tween the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington and 
Eidg,’’ by MM. E. Konig and F. Buchmuller. 

The President, Mr. C. C. Paterson, took the chair at this 
meeting. The nature of the work is indicated by the titles of 
the contributions. No conclusions were arrived at as to the 
establishment of a primary standard of light, and the meeting 
contented itself with an expression of thanks to the French and 
German National Committees for the active research which 
they had done as to the possibility of the black body as such, 
and of hope that they would be able to continue their investiga- 
tions. 

DirFusInG MATERIALS. 


At a meeting held to consider the general question of diffusing 
materials, with M. M. Leblanc in the chair, the German Secre- 


tariat Committee presented a report which dealt with the group. 
ing of diffusing glasses in two classes—(a) matt and (b) opal. 
The various definitions of transmission, reflection, absorption, 
and light distribution were reviewed, and the question of 
measurement was discussed. The latter, in connection with 
transmission, reflection, and absorption, was best carried out by 
means of the Ulbricht sphere, and very small direct trans- 
mission could be conveniently measured with a spectro-photo- 
meter. The light distribution curve of a diffusing 
illuminated by normally incident light might be determined by 
making measurements of luminous intensity with a photo. 
meter. 

The report was followed by papers on the precise measure- 
ment of optical transmission, reflection, and absorption factors, 
by Mr. J. M. Waldram ; experimental studies on liquid samples 
of turbid media, by MM. E. Lax, M. Pirani, and H. Schonborn: 
diffused and direct filters and methods for measuring same, by 
Herr W. Dziobek. It was considered that infonmation and 
data should be collected as to the possibility of appraising 
diffusing ware by means of the luminous flux distribution of 
both transmitted and reflected light. 

Other subjects discussed were heterochromatic photometry 
and colorimetry, under the chairmanship of Prof. J. T. 
Macgregor-Morris. The French Secretariat Committee’s re- 
port, dealing with the first, pointed out that the present ten- 
dency was to restrict comparisons of different standards to 
research laboratories, and to use coloured filters in practice. It 
remained to determine the transmission factor of such a filter, 
Excellent agreement could be found for filters of which the 
colour was not extreme. The theoretical basis of 
chromatic comparison had been studied recently, and the results 
obtained were satisfactory. The Commission expressed the 
hope that the work in hand would lead to the establishment of 
a normal method for the comparison of light sources of dif- 
ferent colours. 

This meeting was followed by one dealing with colorimetry, 
when the matter was referred for consideration to the British 
National Committee as Secretariat. 

The remaining subjects taken at the respective meetings were 
aviation lighting, motion picture lighting, and coloured signal 
glasses; but need not be discussed here, having no present 
interest from a gas viewpoint. 


1 
gi SS 


FinaL MEETING. 


The final plenary meeting of the Commission took place on 
Sept. 28, when all the members had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the conclusions arrived at by the various Committees. 
These were with few modifications agreed to. 

Mr. C. C. Paterson’s election as President for the next three 
years was unanimously and cordially approved, and he was 
complimented on the work he had already done in the chair. 

The position of Hon. Secretary was given to Dr. J. W. T. 
Walsh, who has for some years acted as General Secretary. 
Dr. Walsh will have a general secretary working under him, 
and the Commission will in effect still have the advantage of 
his valuable services. M. A. Filliol, of Geneva, was re-elected 
Treasurer, and as such presented the Budget of the Com- 
mission for the following three years. 


NExtT SESSION IN ENGLAND. 


On the proposition of the British delegation it was decided 
to hold the next plenary session in Great Britain. Their leader 
stated that the Commission on its re-organization met in Berlin 
in the year 1913. The following meetings took place succes- 
sively at Paris (1921), Geneva (1924), and through their techni- 
cal Committee at Bellagio, Italy, in 1927; and it seemed fitting 
that the next session, in 1931, should be held in Great Britain, 
which proposal met with unanimous approval. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Agreement to Manufacture ‘‘ Coalite.”’ 


An agreement has been concluded between the Board of 
Management of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the 
Directors of Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., under 
which the Gas Company will undertake the manufacture, under 
licence, of smokeless fuel by the British Parker system of low- 
temperature carbonization. 

Plant will be erected forthwith at the West Greenwich Works 


of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which will be cap- 
able of distilling over 2000 tons of coal per week. These works 
are equipped with deep-water wharfage and coal handling 
plant, thus providing facilities for dealing with cheap water- 
borne coal, and will, therefore, bring low-temperature fuel 
within cartage distance of a large number of residents in 
South London. 





THE ‘*BABCOCK”’ 


LOW-TEMPERATURE COAL DISTILLATION SYSTEM. 


A Plant Applied to Electricity Generation. 


Ihe plant to be described, which has been installed at the 
Dunston Power Station of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric 
Supply Company, Ltd., has now been in continuous operation 
for various long periods extending over the past three years; 
and as the complete plant is capable of distilling about 100 tons 
of coal per day, the operations are on a sufficiently large scale 
to ensure thoroughly reliable data being available. 

The majority of plants hitherto designed have had for their 
object the low-temperature carbonization production of a semi- 
coke suitable for burning in household grates, and the recovery 
of oils and gas. The problem has been approached from a 
different angle by the designers of the present plant, which has 
been arranged to form an integral part of the power station, 
thereby achieving two important results—(1) the home produc- 
tion of motor spirit and other valuable bye-products, and (2) 
the more economical generation of electricity. 

Such a process must of necessity be a continuous one if the 
full benefits are to be derived; and the installation here de- 
scribed is intended to demonstrate the advantages of combining 
plant for the low-temperature distillation of coal with steam- 
generating plant for use in a large modern power station. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLANT. 

The distillation plant installed in the Dunston power station 
ff the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company consists 
if four retorts and four boilers. The boiler plant, operating in 
wnjunction with the retorts, consists of three Babcock & Wilcox 
oke-fired boilers, two of which are built together and have a 
combined evaporative capacity of 18,000 lbs. of steam per hour, 
and one of which has a capacity of 30,000 lbs. of steam per 
hour. Each boiler of the 18,000 lbs. unit has its own retort 
which is capable of distilling 20 tons of coal per day. The 
30,000 Ibs. boiler has two retorts, each having a capacity of 
30 tons per day. The complete plant is therefore capable of 
distilling about 100 tons of coal per day, and the resultant coke 
is available for firing the three boilers. The pulverized fuel 
boiler has also an evaporative capacity of 30,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour, and is fired with the pulverized fines obtained by 
screening the coal delivered to the retorts. This arrangement 
is convenient at Dunston, where the coal used contains a high 
percentage of fines, as this boiler can deal with peak loads, and 
thus enables a steady load to be maintained on the coke-fired 
boilers, so that the throughput of the retorts is kept constant. 
In cases where the coal is suitable, and the pulverized fuel 
boiler for dealing with peak loads is not required, the screening 
may be dispensed with. 

The condensing and gas washing plant for the recovery of 
crude tar and gas spirit is located outside the boiler house, as 
also is the spirit recovery and tar refining plant which is re- 
quired for the production of the distillation products. 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS. 


The coal used in the process is similar to that ordinarily sup- 
plied for burning in the furnaces of the power station boilers, 
and is mined from Northumberland collieries. At Dunston the 
fines are separated, and delivered by a conveyor to the raw-coal 
bunker serving the drying and milling plant of the pulverized 
fuel boiler. The larger coal is conveyed to two bunkers, each 
of 35 tons capacity, which serve the coke-fired boilers. These 
bunkers discharge continuously to the coal preheaters, which 
are in the form of chain-grate stokers enclosed in a brick 
chamber. 

Ji has been found by experience that it is essential, especially 
With certain coals, to drive off the moisture and preheat the 
coal before it enters the retorts; otherwise the effects of con- 
densation of the oil vapours in the retort gases may impede the 
flow of the distilling gas through the fuel. In this process the 
coal to be distilled is preheated by direct contact with flue 
§ases drawn from the flues of the boiler plant; the flue gas 
Connections being so arranged that a mixture of waste gases 
can be drawn from the inlet and outlet of the air heater on the 
boiler at the requisite temperature for preheating the coal. 
The time taken for the fuel to pass over the preheater is about 
fifteen minutes, during which the moisture is evaporated and 
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the coal preheated to a temperature of approximately 120° C. 

The preheated fuel is delivered continuously to the retort by 

means of a screw conveyor through a rotary valve which acts 

as a seal between the retort and the preheater. The coal feed- 

ing gear in the retort automatically levels the fuel as it is fed in. 
Source oF DISTILLING GASES. 

The distilling medium consists of a mixture of steam and 
combustion products obtained by first burning a suitable fuel 
in a small combustion chamber, and when combustion is com- 
pleted sufficient low pressure steam is added in an ‘“‘ attem- 
perating ’? chamber to produce distilling gases of the required 
composition at a temperature of 650° to 700° C. 

Means have been provided whereby the required proportion 
of hot products of combustion may be obtained by any of the 
following methods : 


(1) Combustion of powdered fuel. 
(2) Combustion of producer gas. 
(3) Combustion of coke oven gas. 


The combustion chambers, of which there is one to each 
retort, are located immediately below the retorts, and are con- 
nected thereto by a brick-lined duct, which forms the attem- 
perating chamber. 

The coke extraction gear consists of rollers built up of toothed 
wheels assembled in helical fashion. These rollers are operated 
hydraulically; and the hot coke is discharged continuously 
through breakers to a rotary sealing valve, and thence by a 
screw conveyor to the stoker hopper. The screw conveyor 
which traverses from side to side secures an even distribution 
of the coke in the hopper. 

After leaving the condenser, the gas is passed through a tar 
extractor to remove the final traces of tar, and then to a rotary 
washer where the gas is brought into intimate: contact with 
wash-oil, which absorbs the spirit from the gas. The oil used 
in the washer is a light oil produced by refining the tar made 
in the process. The gas, having been stripped of oil vapours, 
is piped to burners at the back of the boiler furnace, and is 
combusted. The calorific value of the gas as fired is about 
80 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 


Fuet ANALYSIS. 


The following analysis is typical of the fuel used : 


ANALYSIS. ULTIMATE ANALYSIS, 
P.Ct. 
9°29 
30°83 
48°99 
10°89 


PROXIMATE 
P.Ct. 
9°29 
10°89 
66°58 
4°55 
ares 
s°ay 
6°37 


100°0O 


Moisture 

Ash . 

Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur 

Nitrogen .. . 
Oxygen (by diff.) . 


Moisture 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 
Ash. . 


100°0O 


Balance-Sheet Based on Actual Results Obtained at the Dunston 
Plant from the Carbonization of 27,300 Tons of Coal, and on 
Prices Ruling in January, 1928. 


DEBIT. CREDIT. 
SS = 
Coal, r ton ati2s. .°. .12 0 
Operating and maintenance 
charges perton . . 
Balance per ton of coal. 


Coke and gas (76 p.ct. value 
of original coal)—after 
ey deducting heat used for 
2 distillation. . .. . 9 
Motor spirit, 1 gall. 
White I gall. . 
Crude paraffin, 1°43 galls. 
at 339d. gall. . . . 
Creosote, 6°88 galls. at 84d. 
gall. 
Pitch, 
gall. oe 
Crude cresylic, 0°507 gall. 
oy ee 


5 galls. at 5°38d. 


Tea 8 gh 9G Total, 7°6 


* It has been calculated that, with a plant of four boilers, each of 60,000 Ibs. 
evaporative capacity, equipped for coal distillation, this figure could be reduced to 
3s. 4d. per ton, when the available balance will be increased to 4s. 34d. per ton. 
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When, about two years ago, a plan was proposed in Ger- 
many for the transmission of coke oven gas from the Ruhr 
to supply a large part of Germany with lighting and heating 
gas, the brown coal industry was stimulated to consider the 
possibilities of producing a suitable town gas from brown coal, 
and thus take part in the supply of German towns with gas. 
Moreover, there appeared to be a danger that a large-scale 
development of the Ruhr coke oven gas distribution would ad- 
versely affect the sale of brown coal fuel, unless the brown 
coal industry itself commenced to manufacture town gas. 

Since the war, extensive scientific research has been made 
into the retorting of brown coal, which has resulted in new 
processes which appear to promise better economic results, as 
well as a more favourable outlook for the use of the gas 
produced. 

The coke from brown coal is of considerably less value than 
that from hard coal, and there is also a marked difference in 
the tar products. A good yield of valuable tar from brown 
coal depends on the retorting temperature being moderate, and 
on quick removal from the hot zone of the gases and tar 
vapours formed. In the manufacture of gas from hard coal, 
high temperatures are intentionally used, by which the primary 
tar products are extensively cracked and the gas yield is aug- 
mented. The quantity of gas obtained at temperatures only 
sufficiently high to distil the primary tars is about one-fifth 
or one-fourth of that obtained by high-temperature retorting. 
Consequently, in manufacturing gas from brown coal under 
low-temperature conditions, the quantity of coal to be passed 
through the retorts to produce a given volume of gas must 
be correspondingly greater, which adds to the sale difficulties 
in marketing low-temperature brown-coal coke. 

In a new plant of the Kohlen Veredlungs Gesellschaft 
which has already been in operation for some time, there are 
four retorts, each with a daily capacity of 100 tons of brown 


coal. The coal used is a friable variety containing 50 p.ct. of 
water. The products per ton of coal amount to 270 kg. of 


coke, 54 kg. of tar, 2°5 kg. of light oil obtained from the gas, 
and go cub.m, (3177 ¢.ft.) of gas. The heating value of the latter 
lies between 5000 and 6000 calories per cub.m. (560 and 66: 
B.Th.U. per c.ft.), which considerably exceeds the heating 
value of the mixture of coal and water gas supplied by the 
gas-works. At the same time, these retort gases are not 
suited to replace the ordinary town gas as they’ leave the 
retort, on account of their much higher specific gravity, which 
causes trouble in the existing burners. 

For removing the relatively large proportion of carbon 
dioxide from the crude gases, it is probable that washing with 
water under pressure is the most economical method at present 
known, and this treatment also removes the greater part of 
the hydrogen sulphide in the gases. A disadvantage of the 
method, however, is that part of the heavy hydrocarbon gases 
is removed as well; and a further problem lies in the disposal 
of the wash-water with its objectionable hydrogen sulphide 
content. : 

Another possible way of lowering the proportion of carbon 
dioxide in the gases is to preheat the coal to about 300° C., 
up to which temperature the gases given off consist mainly of 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. Experiments in this 
direction, carried out by the Kohlen Veredlungs Gesellschaft 
at Edderitz, by which the gases formed in the colder upper 
part-of the retort are drawn off separately from the other 
gases formed, have not yet led to a practical success. A some- 
what similar idea is that proposed by Siedenschnur, in which a 
so-called flame coke is first produced at a temperature of 
400° to 450° C., and is then distilled to yield the gas required. 
This is referred to later, and it seems to be more practical than 
the ‘* K.V.G.”’ method. 

Even when freed from carbon dioxide, the gases still have 
a specific gravity considerably exceeding that of ordinary town 
gas, due to the relatively high content of heavy gaseous hydro- 
carbons. Extensive experimental work with a view to crack- 
ing these high molecular hydrocarbon gases has been carried 
out, by passing the gases-through a heated retort, at the Halle 
Gas-Works. 

A further possibility of lowering the specific gravity is the 
mixing of other suitable gases with the low-temperature gas. 
The most obvious gas for such a purpose is water gas. A mix- 
ture of 1 cub.m. of low-temperature gas with a heating value 
of 5900 cal. with 1 cub.m. of water gas with a heating value 
of 2850 cal. yields 2 cub.m. of mixed gas with a heating value 
of 4380 cal. (490 B.Th.U. per c.ft.). 

Objections have been raised to such a mixture on the ground 
that its high percentage of carbon monoxide (amounting to 
about 26°5 p.ct.) makes it very poisonous; but it may be pointed 
out that in the United States carburetted water gas with a 
carbon monoxide of 30 p.ct. is supplied to certain towns, so 





MANUFACTURE OF TOWN GAS FROM 


By Dr.-Eng. Gwonpsz. 


[Translated from ‘‘ Technische Blatter,”’ Nos. 39 and 40; 1928.] 








BROWN COAL. 






that this objection is not important. Dr.-Eng. Heller proposes 
the addition to the low-temperature gas of water gas mad 
from brown coal. He calculates that, with a pair of retoriing 
drums of the Bamag system, each of about 3 m. diameter «nd 
14 m. long, a throughput of 1000 tons of brown coal per day 
with a gas production of about 50,000 cub.m. could be ob- 
tained. The crude gas would have about the following com- 
position before and after washing-out the carbon dioxide : 


Crude Gas. Washed Ga 








P.Ct P,Ct. 

ee ee ape ee Se) Se NOR 30°4 ‘oO 
CnHm ° ° = Tet ey oe ° ° ° 9°4 2°38 
ere 6 ss -2 6 e » . 2 =o 18°4 25°2 
“Te a ee De 19°0 23°2 

Cis Demsobegues. ....4. . « + w+ 18°0 24°6 
F 6°8 9'2 
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Accofding to Heller, a mixture with a heating value of 4300 
cal. per cub.m. could be obtained by mixing with the retort 
gas an equal volume of brown-coal water gas having a calorific 
value of 2700 cal., or by mixing with it three times its volume of 
brown-coal ‘‘ double ”’ gas of a heating value of 3500 or 3600 
cal. In the first case, the gas output per day of the above 
plant would be 125,000 cub.m., arid in the second case about 
200,000 cub.m. These estimates contemplate the complete 
gasification of brown coal by the water gas process; and 
both technically and economically its success depends upon 
the use of brown coal not previously briquetted, as is usual in 
gas generator practice with friable brown coal. 

The solution of this problem is of great economic importance 
in connection with the question of town gas supply by the 
brown coal industry. The employment of brown coal in gas 
generators when considerable fines are present has hitherto 
offered great difficulties, and it is doubtful whether the so- 
called double-gas producer could be used with such coals to 
provide the gas for mixing with the low-temperature gas from 
brown coal. 

THe WINKLER SysTEM. 

In this connection a new process, of which full details have 
not been publicly disclosed, devised by von Winkler in con- 
junction with the I.G.Farbenindustrie A.G., appears to be very 
important. It seems that the bed of fuel in the generator is 
given a kind of motion which prevents compacting and chan- 
nelling in the fuel bed during the gasification process. The 
system appears to have been proved practical for gasifying 
fuels with a high percentage of fines, and to give an extra- 
ordinarily high performance. This fact is of great importance 
to the future of brown coal retorting, as the large units re- 
quire considerable quantities of generator gas for heating the 
retorts. For the process to be of service in the production of 
town gas from brown coal, however, it is necessary to adapt 
it to the production of water gas. The alternate heating-up 
and steam-blast in water gas manufacture offers difficulties, 
for the pressure in the two stages is different ; but it is to be 
expected that before long this problem will be satisfactorily 
solved. Presumably, therefore, the Winkler process will play 
a large part in the brown coal gas industry. 


HILLEBRAND AND HELLER PROCESSES. 


Hillebrand has devised a process, which is said to be ready 
for commercial use, for water gas production from brown coal. 
This method consists in the treatment of the brown coal, in 4 
shaft furnace, with a mixture of hot water gas and steam 
which is heated to a very high temperature. 

In a lecture before the Committee for Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization and Gasification of the Deutschen Braunkohlen In- 
dustrie-vereins, Dr.-Eng. Heller described a process he has 
devised for the production of water gas from brown coal. A 
shaft furnace used for the gasification has a large number of 
heat storing fire-stone rings which are periodically heated by 
gas burners. Coal dust is carried by a stream of superheated 
steam through channels between the heated fire-stone bodies, 
and thereby becomes converted into water gas in the presence 
of the steam. Heller states that in this way a carburetted 
water gas is obtained with a heating value of 3600 calories pe 
cub.m., which corresponds to the heating value of tar-caf- 
buretted water gas from hard coal. The tar vapours are 
largely decomposed into permanent hydrogen gases, : 

A further possibility of obtaining a suitable gas of low speci- 
fic gravity to mix with the low-temperature retort gases !5 to 
heat the low-temperature coke to a high temperature. !n this 
way a large quantity of gas can be obtained. In experiments 
carried out with a low-temperature brown-coal coke made 
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a ‘“ K.V.G..”’ retort, employing a temperature of 1130° C., 
gas corresponding to 285 cub.m. per ton of coke was obtained, 
this comparing with 85 cub.m. obtained from a ton of raw 
brown coal (50 p.ct. water content) at low temperature. The 
heating value of this gas was 3167 cal. per cub.m., and its 
specific gravity was 0°462. The percentage composition was 
as follows : Carbon dioxide, 6°7; CnHm, 0°3; carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, 58°7; methane, 4°4; ‘and nitrogen, 2°1. 
Numerous laboratory tests on the gas yield from low-tempera- 
ture brown-coal cokes have been made by Siedenschnur and 
Dolch. They proved that, even with temperatures of g50° to 
1000° C., the greater part of the gas required for mixing with 
the low-temperature gases could be obtained from this source. 

Whether the coke thus heated would be of value for other 
purposes, such as dust firing, is not certain. 


tle ad 
“/ , 


METHOD OF PROF. SIEDENSCHNUR. 


A method devised by Prof. Siedenschnur deviates consider- 
ably from all low-temperature methods of retorting brown 
coal used hitherto. While, generally, the gases and tar 


vapours are distilled from the coal together, Siedenschnur en- 
deavours to recover the tar and the gases in two stages. By 
carefully heating pre-dried coal at temperatures of about 400° 






~~ 





to 450° C., the tar can be recovered without the release of any 
large quantity of combustible gas. 

In order to obtain effective heat transference at such tempera- 
tures, internal heating by inert gases is necessary. The fine 
coal is separated from the bulk and is briquetted. This ensures 
a good recovery of tar. After preliminary heating to re- 
cover tar and to remove undesirable gases, the coke is retorted 
at about goo? C., which results in the separation of the greater 
part of the volatile constituents. The coke thus obtained re- 
sembles rather closely, in heating value and composition, the 
coke from hard coals. Dolch has criticized the process on the 
ground that the division of the process into two stages is not 
economic. 

Through further extensive investigations, however, Sieden- 
schnur has established that the gas yields from a number of 
low-temperature cokes obtained by careful retorting—especially 
those produced by internal heating with inert gas—after re- 
moval of carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, range from 
160 to 190 litres per kg. of coke. The heating values range 
as high as 4200 cal. per cub.m. 

Already it is reported that agreements for the delivery of 
brown coal gas have been concluded between the brown coal 
retorting concerns and certain town gas distributing bodies. 


<> 
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The position of the gas industry in Japan is strong, and the 
companies are able to pay good dividends. This is accounted 
for by the growing use of gas for heating purposes, and the 
sale of bye-products. There are at present about 76 gas com- 
panies in Japan, the most important of which are the Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe Gas Companies. It is in these cities 
and their suburbs, especially Osaka and Tokyo, where the 
consumption of gas for heating purposes is rapidly growing. 
The financial position of these four Companies is of interest 
as representing that of the gas industry in Japan : 











Business Term. pa eg Profit. Dividend. 
£ £ 
1926, 1st half . 4,500,000 307,000 9 p.ct. Tokyo Gas Company 
1926, 2nd ,, 4,950,000 341,000 oe *” os ” 
ww, 78... . | 5,875,000 437,000 ae “ o * 
1926, 1st ,, 1,564,000 140,000 11 ,, Osaka Gas Company 
1926, 2nd ,, . «| 1,700,000 160,000 2 és - 
1927, Ist ,, 1,700,000 167,000  -_ - o” ’” 
en Gis” «) % 868,000 100,000 12 ,, Kobe Gas Company 
want. «+ 7 868,000 102,000 = =: * ” 
1927, 1st ,, a 868,000 103,000 | 12 ,, “a ‘ a 
1926, 1st ,, - | 500,000 84,000 14 ,, Kyoto Gas Company 
1926, 2nd ,, « «| 560,000 74,000 14 » ‘ 8° ” 
1927, Ist ,, 560,000 85,000 i es eo - o 








The Japanese are very fond of warmth, and during winter 
and summer they warm themselves over a ‘‘ hibachi ” (an 
earthenware brazier or bowl for holding hot charcoal). They 
are always, when indoors, sitting by the ‘‘ hibachi,’’ warming 
their hands. The fumes given off are unhealthy, and are apt 
to affect the eyes. Food is also prepared on the ‘* hibachi ” 
in many Japanese houses. During recent years, however, 
there has been a growing tendency among the Japanese to 
adopt Western methods and ideas. For instance, the houses 
of the more well-to-do Japanese have at least one room built 
and furnished in foreign style. The average Japanese is pre- 
ferring the better-class article, and wants greater comforts than 
his elders ever dreamed of; he is not so economical as the 
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Chinese, and spends as he earns. The installation of appli- 
ances for heating and cooking is certain to become more and 
more general in Japan, and the demand for stoves, gas fit- 
tings, and iron pipes will grow proportionately. Japan makes 
every description of gas appliances and materials required for 
gas-works; at the same time, however, considerable quantities 
are imported, mostly those of the better quality. Imports into 
Japan of iron pipes and tubes were as follows during recent 
years : 


£ | £ 
3942. « « « G§3,000 | 1995 - 660,000 
1923. «+ « 712,000 | 1926 . 988,000 
1924 . 926,000 


Exporters of gas fittings and stoves should appoint a foreign 
firm already established in Tokyo, Osaka, or Kobe to act as 
their sales agents. There are many Japanese firms who are 
anxious to represent foreign exporters and manufacturers ; but 
the best results are usually obtained through foreign firms of 
long standing in the Japanese market. They understand the 
mentality of the Japanese, and know the ins and outs of com- 
mercial practices in Japan, which differ considerably from those 
current in other markets. ° 

Particulars of Gas Enterprises in Japan. 
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| No. of Installations, 
Ye No. of Paid-Up | 
ear Companies. Capital, | 
|For Lighting.| For Heating. 
£ 
1916 gI 8,687,000 1,474,496 1,018,930 
192 7 50,720,000 518,624 1,087,472 
Products. 
Year. |Quantity Supplied. 
Coke. Coal Tar. 
| ania 
| Cub.M. Tons. Hectolitres. 
1916 . | 153,905,008 346,943 259,216 
1925 : : 352,949,815 444,773 356,912 
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THE ‘HI-LIFT ”’ 





POWER SHOVEL. 


An Efficient, Simple, and Inexpensive Method of Handling Coal, Coke, Ashes, or Oxide. 


We recently had the opportunity of witnessing a demonstra- 
tion of the ** Hi-Lift ’? power shovel, which is manufactured 
by the Chaseside Engineering Company, of Enfield; and we 
were highly impressed with both its flexibility and its capacity. 
Given a large hammer and a “ Hi-Lift ’’ shovel, it is evident 
that ‘n these days ‘* stone walls do not a prison make.” 

l'h- shovel is built on to a powerful Fordson tractor (25 H.P.), 
the “heels of which are solid rubber tyred. The engine can 
ve run on either petrol or paraffin; the average fuel consump- 
tion on shovel work being ? gallon per hour. The scoop is 
made from mild-steel plate; a heavy-duty welding process be- 
ing ¢ aployed to fasten the side plates to the centre plate. A 
differ. otial in the winch, which is power driven through re- 
ducti.. gears from the tractor pulley flange, enables hoisting 
and | wering of the scoop and application of the winch brake 
‘o be Gone with one lever only. The rate of hoisting or lower- 
ig is also controlled by the same lever. 





The scoop is lowered to ground-level, and driven into the 
material to be moved. The loaded scoop is then hoisted, and 
the tractor reversed out of the heap. A slight pressure on the 
scoop release handle tips the load where required; a second 
lever locking the scoop back after tipping. The scoop can tip 
to any height up to a maximum of 9 ft.; thus enabling rail- 
way wagons to be loaded. 

With regard to the performance of the shovel, it will handle 
between 30 and 35 tons of coal an hour, and between 20 and 
25 tons of coke. When dealing with the latter material, a 
special scoop of 22 c.ft. capacity, with bars in place of the 


back and bottom plates, is employed. We were informed that 
the cost of operation, including depreciation and interest on 
capital, amounts, to only 3s. per hour. 
that 
Gloucester Gas Light Company, the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom District Gas Company, and the South Suburban 
Gas Company. 


It may be mentioned 


among the users of the ‘ Hi-Lift’’ shovel are the 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Joint Meeting of Eastern 


The First Joint Meeting of the Association for the session 
1928-29 was held on Saturday, Nov. 3, when the Western Dis- 
trict travelled to Edinburgh, and met the Eastern District at the : 
Gainsborough Hall. 


Mr. Rosert J. Gavin (Kirkcaldy), the Eastern District Presi- 
dent, opened the proceedings by extending to all a very hearty 
welcome. 


THE SCOPE OF CHEMISTRY IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
By Russet G. Tun, B.Sc., F.1.C., of Edinburgh. 
[ Extract. } 


I need make no apology for taking chemistry as my subject, 
because, after all, yours is a chemical industry. In making 
this statement I am not forgetting the highly important and 
necessary part played in the industry by engineering. The 
manufacture of gas depends on certain chemical changes. It 
is the duty of the engineer to erect and keep working a plant 
in which thése changes may take place in an efficient manner. 
The gas engineer is really a chemical engineer; and in order 
to carry out his work successfully, he must have considerable 
knowledge of chemistry and physics. 

The application of a science, such as chemistry, to any in- 
dustty falls into two main categories : (1) Research ; (2) control. 
As far as reséatch is concerned, it is almost outside the domain 
of the man concerned with ordinary works practice. He has no 
time for it. Asa rule, the good research man is a being apart 
from the otdinary run of every-day business. To a certain 
extent, he tequires to live alone with his problem until it 
soaks completely into his brain; and for the time being he 
thinks in terms of nothing else. In the past, industrial con- 
cerns have seldom put a proper valuation on research. It is 
slow, arid it is not always capable of immediate practical appli- 
cation. The formation of research associations in many of our 
industries is a sign that its value is now recognized. 

As regards our second category—chemical control—this to 
most people is of more immediate and obvious value. It is 
generally possible to point to some monetary saving which has 
beén directly brought about by control methods. The object 
of chemical control is, of course, to obtain the maximum effi- 
ciency cothbined with the maximum economy. We can sub- 
divide this chemical control into a number of minor divisions : 


(1) Examination of all raw materials. 

(2) Observations of the behaviour of these raw materials in 
the works. 

(3) Examination of products. 


Into this category falls what is known as routine testing. 
In addition, a certain amount of applied research may be in- 
cluded under the heading ‘‘ control work.’”’ This generally 
aims at elucidating the reason why something has gone wrong. 
Observations made in the works are of the highest importance, 
since it is here that the opportunity occurs of spotting likely 
improvements, 

In considering fields for investigation, one’s thoughts natur- 
ally go first to the basic raw material of the industry—namely, 
coal. Im recent years much research work has been carried- 
out on the composition and properties of coal, and the char- 
acteristics of the different varieties. From the point of view 
of gas manufacture, the first considerations are the yield and 
the quality of gas. But other matters also have an important 
bearing—for example, the coking properties, with regard both 
to ease of working and to the character of the coke produced. 
The ash constituents, though perhaps relatively small in 
quantity, must also be taken into consideration with reference 
to their effect on the character of the coke and to their possible 
action on firebricks. 

EFFLUENT Liguor. 


A question which has been receiving a great deal of attention 
lately is that of the effluent liquors from sulphate of ammonia 
plants. Objections have been raised to receiving these liquors 
both by sewage disposal works and by Rivers Boards. The 
reason is that these effluents contain a large proportion of tar 
acids and other substances having a high oxygen absorption, 
and this partly nullifies the work of the sewage plant. The 
Rivers Boards object on account of the toxic effect on fish life, 
which may be due partly to the directly poisonous nature of 
the phenolic substances, and partly to the absorption of oxygen 
from the water. Various methods for dealing with the problem 
have been suggested, including removal of the phenols by the 
action of solvents, and by bacteriological action. 

It is probable that in the near future some method of treat- 
ment will be insisted on. Unfortunately, this is not the only 
breaker ahead as far as sulphate of ammonia is concerned, 
since the competition from synthetic sulphate threatens to be- 
come serious. It has been suggested that the solution will 
be found in gas-works making only a concentrated liquor or a 
concegtrated sulphate solution, and despatching this to some 








and Western Districts. 


control point for working up into dry neutral sulphate. H 
far this will effect an economy it is difficult to say. A lig 
of any description, no matter how concentrated, is expensive to 
transport. The production of ammonia sulphate from anhiy- 
drite, or calcium sulphate, has also been suggested. An obj«c- 
tion to this process is that it would necessitate a compl tc 
alteration to the plant; the anhydrite process requiring a much 
more complicated set of operations than the sulphuric acid 
saturator plant. 
LuBRICATING OIL. 


A purchased material which should be subjected to examina 
tion is lubricating oil. There is still considerable controversy 
as to what exactly constitutes the property of ‘‘ oiliness,”’ 
virtue of which an oil has lubricating properties; but in spite 
of this, considerable information may be obtained as to tix 
quality of an oil. For example, such determinations may be 
carried out as the “ viscosity gradient,”’ or change in viscosity 
with rise of temperature. The effects of heating may also |) 
investigated in respect of loss of weight owing to volatility, and 
its gumming and carbonization propensities. The emulsification 
test is also important. Such tests are simple to carry out, and 
give us much information as to the relative values of oils in 
practice. 


ae 


TAR. 


In the case of a substance such as tar, where the methods 
of examination are largely empirical, slight variations in 
method produce different results. In tar for road-making pur- 
poses, certain definite qualities are required ; and the tests laid 
down in the Road Board’s Specifications aim at ensuring that 
it shall have these qualities. Even so, considerable troubk 
is sometimes experienced. Much of this trouble has no doubt 
been brought about through selection of the wrong tar for a 
specific purpose, and lack of knowledge as to its proper use. 
The British Road Tar Association has now drawn up an im- 
proved specification which defines the requirements more strin- 
gently, and somewhat alters the methods. 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The determination of calorific value may also be included as 
part of the chemical control work. Since the passing of the 
Gas Regulation Act, this has become of great importance. 
The official instrument prescribed by the Gas Referees is cap- 
able of considerable accuracy, but it suffers from the disadvan- 
tage that it only gives ‘‘ snap’”’ testings. It is apparently 
the intention to prescribe a recording calorimeter, when such 
an instrument of sufficient accuracy has .been evolved. Ex- 
periments have been carried out for some time with this object, 
and recently an apparatus was described by the Fuel Research 
Board, for which great claims as to accuracy are made. It is 
also said to have the advantage that eliminates the “ fiddling ” 
corrections which are necessary with the present instrument. 
Whatever recording instrument is finally decided on, it will 
have to be tested very stringently as to reliability, since its 
results will constitute the official record for the Gas Referees. 

The application of chemistry to the gas industry need by no 
means be confined to the works themselves, but may extend 
to what are commonly known as fittings. The efficiency of 
burners, cookers, &c., depends on the correct application of the 
principles of combustion ; and these must be considered in evolv- 
ing apparatus which ensures the greatest economy with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Progress in the future must depend on complete co-operation 
between engineer and chemist. In the past they have been too 
inclined to look askance at each other, their points of view 
being somewhat different; but they should really be comple- 
mentary. G 

Discussion. 

Mr. Gavin, opening the discussion, said that the address had been 
very stimulating, and the members were indebted to the lecturer. 
Proximate analysis was, to his (the speaker’s) mind, an uncertain 
criterion. Analysis of the ash content was of considerable value. 
He had had an experience with a caked purifier which on examination 
revealed the presence of sulphate of lime in the oxide. ‘Did that 
account for the caking trouble ? 

Mr. Jonn Murray (Glasgow), President of the Western District, 
thanked Mr. Gavin for the welcome expressed to him and to his 
colleagues from the west. 

Mr. S. McGowan (Glasgow) considered that the importance ©! 
chemistry was not appreciated as it should be. Mr. Thin had sub- 
divided the chemist’s work into research and control. [1 
speaker) thought that on large works there was room also 
administrative chemist—one who could be reasonably exp: 
interpret results of examinations and tests. The question : 
phate of ammonia was important, and a cheaper method < 
duction was required. In large works where thousands of 
of lubricating oil might be used per annum, the question of 
samples was of very considerable moment; yet there were 
which did not test the oil. 

Mr. Rosert Fire (Kilmarnock) observed that the problem of 
feed water was interesting, and deserving of more consideration than 
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was generally given to it. Many works used river or gravitation 
water, with little regard to its qualities. In connection with the 
testing of coal, did the lecturer prefer the small laboratory tests 
or the larger tests? ; 

Mr. D. Mervin (Uddingston) said that Mr. Thin had stated that 
the first considerations in the choice of coal were the yield and the 
quality of the gas. He, Mr. Melvin, thought this was not altogether 
correct, as it had been proved that it paid sometimes to buy coal 
with an inferior yield of gas, but which gave better bye-products. 
The methods of analysis as laid down by the Fuel Research Board 
were worthy of adoption. If they were carried out as prescribed, 
they would enable those on one works to compare results with 
another works. 

Mr. E. L. Farguuar (Kennoway) remarked that Mr. Thin had 
stated that, to those in the gas industry, some knowledge of chemis- 
try and physics was essential, in order efficiently to control the plant. 
This had been realized in the industry since the inauguration of the 
Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers, which laid 
stress on that branch of training. 

Mr. Davip GarriE (Burntisland) said he was interested in Mr. 
Thin’s sub-division of the subject into research, applied research, 
and control. There had been in the past a tendency to leave such 
matters as research to the universities. On one point no comment 
had been made—the relationship between the chemist and the work- 
man. It was all very well for the former to show what could be 
accomplished, but it was well nigh useless unless there was co- 
operation one with the other. Workmen were often found anta- 
gonistic to views expressed by the technician. iP 4 

Mr. Ronatp KetLtor (Greenock), speaking of lubricating oils, 
suggested that the chemist was apt to become confused, since it was 
necessary for the engineer to observe the conditions within an engine, 
following upon the use or trial of an oil. The matter of testing 
paints was very importarit, especially in view of their effects upon 
steelwork. It was essential that all samples be analyzed; otherwise 
they stood the risk of having an inferior quality foisted upon them. 
































Over a hundred members of the Association visited the Vaux- 
hall Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company on Satur- 
day, Nov. 10. To receive them many of the administrative 
staff from headquarters were present, including Mr. T. Curr, 


0.B.E., Joint Manager, Engineering and Works Manager, Mr. 
MacDonald, M.I.Mech.E. (Mechanical Engineer), and Mr. 
k. C. Riddell (Chemist), together with Mr. V. Simmonds, the 
Works Engineer, and the following members of his staff : 
Messrs. H. C. Sims, F. W. Howard, W. Little, J. A. White, 
F. Port, F. Holland, T. Buist, R. M. Drummond, and 
C. Amer, most of whom acted as guides to the parties. 

The route taken was through retort houses Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, where opportunity was afforded of seeing the Hunter- 
Barnett hydraulic pusher, and the hydraulic charging machines, 
in operation. In these retort houses over 200,000 tons of 
coal are received and carbonized annually, being brought from 
Newcastle and Durham in the Company’s colliers to Green- 
wich, and thence by barge to Vauxhall. ; 

The whole of the settings in the retort house are of the hori- 
wontal type, and are heated on the regenerative principle. The 
average charge is 12 ewt., and the carbonizing period 12 hours. 
The average make per 24 hours is 107 therms per retort, while 
the average per ton is about 74 therms. It was stated during 
the inspection that, though Vauxhall was one of the oldest 
tations of the Company (having belonged to the old Phoenix 
Company), it was the most economical station, turning out 75 
therms per ton of coal carbonized, with 10} cwt. of coke for 
sale. 

An “ efficiency staff ’’ exists in the Company; and every 
three months a visit is paid to the works, and_ all tools, 
machinery, &c., are overhauled and tested for efficiency. There 
is thus an incentive to keep everything in proper trim; and 
Waste is eliminated. 

The coke is elevated to overhead ferro-concrete hoppers, 
where it is graded into the various sizes for industrial and 
domestic use. 







































The gas leaves the retort houses in four streams, and is 
delivered into a common main at the inlet to the exhausters. 
Continuing the route, the parties proceeded ‘to the con- 
densers, washers, and scrubbers, and to the controlling and 
‘qualizing plant. A chemical laboratory is installed at Vaux- 
hall, from which direct supervision is made of the process of 
tarbonization, and all the processes involved in the ultimate 
purificstion of the gas. The control of this laboratory is in 





the hands of the Works Chemist, whose duty it is to see that 
‘gas of standard quality is produced, and that the various 
processes are operating under conditions of maximum efficiency 
and economy. 

In order to ensure the constant production of gas of standard 
quality, che gas is controlled from the time it leaves the retort 
house to the time it leaves the holder for distribution. The 
calorific value and specific gravity of the crude gas from each 
retort house are continuously determined by means of recording 
‘alorimeters and gravitometers installed in the foul gas control 
laboratory, The calorific value is adjusted by the admission | 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the Vauxhall Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 






Mr. D. Vass (Gas Manager, Perth) said that chemical knowledge, 
especially as applied to the examination of raw materials and of 
products, was very important. A test he carried out to ascertain 
the amount of water condensed out of a boiler compound showed 
the latter to contain go p.ct. of water. 

Mr. A. Tran (Helensburgh) asked the lecturer if. it was the case 
that ordinary gas-works tar had a deleterious effect on steelwork. 


THe AuTHOR’s REPLY. 


Mr. Tuin, replying, said it was likely that sulphate of lime 
would be found in the spent oxide, and this might lead to caking. 
Sulphate of lime was said to be insoluble in water, but it actually 
did dissolve, as was shown by stone decay. In regard to coal test- 
ing, he certainly considered that largé-scale tests were better than 
laboratory tests. The question of approaching workmen was an 
illustration of the importance of tact. Their knowledge of what 
constituted a good lubricating oil, he said, could only be secured 
by correlating the observations made by the engineer and the results 
obtained by the chemist. With regard to paints, his firm received 
many samples from time to time; and analyses frequently indicated 
that the constituents were different from those which it was stated 
that the mixture contained. He had no actual experience of the 
effect of tar on steel; but since some gas-works tar had a deleterious 
effect on lead, it might be taken to have some influence on steel. 


a] 


VoTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. Gavin then expressed the thanks of the Association to 
Mr. Thin; and Mr. Turn replied. 

Afterwards, an adjournment was made for tea; the Western 
members being the guests of the Eastern’ District. 

Mr. Murray returned thanks, on behalf of the Western Dis- 
trict, for the hospitality extended; and after Mr. Gavin had 
replied, the proceedings terminated. 


of purified waste gas to the foul gas stream; the control valves 
being operated from’ the room in*which the recording instru- 
ments are situated. The accuracy of these recording instru- 
ments is checked by spot tests taken at frequent intervals. 
The physical and chemical characteristics of the gas—illumin- 
ating power, specific gravity, non-combustible constituents, 
hydrogen sulphide, total sulphur compounds, and naphthalene 
—are determined daily in the purified gas. A complete gas 
analysis is also made daily. 

Motors conveyed the parties from Vauxhall to the gasholder 
station at Kennington. Especially interesting there were the 
new type of Parkinson district control governors housed in 
the same building as the station governors. These governors 
are pressure loaded, and are used in connection with the dis- 
tribution of gas in the south-west district of the Company’s 
area, supplying 74,000 consumers. The working of these new 
governors was explained by Mr. Bernard Parkinson, B.Sc., 
who was present for that purpose, and who mentioned that the 
principal advantages of the governor are its small weight; 
the fact that it is entirely enclosed, so that there is no seal to 
break ; and the fact that pilot governors can be assembled in 
one place opposite the gauges. 





Parkinson Pilot Governors Controlling District Governors 


The small amount of room required for the governors and 
their housing (with the meters, under one roof) is an advan- 


tage. 
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On returning.to the works, the party sat down to tea in the 
Institute—Mr. V. Simmonps presiding. 

The CHairMAN extended to the visitors a very hearty welcome, 
on behalf of Dr. Charles Carpenter (the President of the Com- 
pany) and the Board of Directors. 


Mr. W. Trevor KENSHOLE (President of the Association) said that 
it had been their privilege that afternoon to witness the Company’s 
system of collaboration of chemist and engineer—collaboration which 
resulted in their obtaining at Vauxhall a yield of 75 therms per ton. 
The new type of Parkinson governor at Kennington had evoked much 
interest among the members. The welfare work at Vauxhall had 
borne fruit. The workmen seemed happy and contented. 

Mr, J. G. Crark (Gas Light and Coke Company) moved that a very 
hearty vote of thanks be tendered to the President and Directors of 
the Company for their kindness in allowing the Association to visit 
the works that afternoon. He could not help striking the personal 
note, for he recollected the Association’s first visit to Vauxhall some 
25 years ago, when Mr. A. F. Browne was in charge there. The 





Association had then some. 30 members, while it now had 350 on its 


roll. At that time Mr. Browne was one of the. Examiners in Gas 
Engineering for the Institution of Gas Engineers; and it was larzely 
owing to the assistance rendered by Mr. Browne in those carly 


t 


struggling days that the Association was now in such a st 
position. 

Mr. T. H. Prater (Junior Vice-President) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. V. Simmonps, in reply, thanked the members for the vote, and 
reminded them that it was five years since the Company had the 
pleasure of entertaining the Association at Vauxhall, when M:. L, 
Lacey, their immediate Past-President, stated that what impressed 
him most, at that time, was that there had been no great exteiision 
of the works, yet there had been a greater efficiency. Five years ago 
they were getting 72 therms per ton of coal carbonized. - To-day they 
were obtaining 75 therms per ton. That was why they continucd to 
use horizontal retorts. Collaboration between chemist and engineer 
had helped to bring this about. He wished the Association every 
success. 


ng 





MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


Inspection of the Shrewsbury Gas-Works. 








Sixty Members of the Midland Junior Gas Association visited 
the works of the Shrewsbury Gas Light Company (where the 
President of the Association, Mr. F. Caudwell, is Distribution 
Superintendent) on Saturday, Nov. 3. 

Upon arrival at the works, the party were welcomed by the 
Chairman of the Company, Mr. H. J. Hearn; and a most 
interesting afternoon was spent in a tour of the works. 


Surewspury GaAs-WorkKS. 


“The Shrewsbury Gas-Works is divided into two distinct sections. 
The older site, which is somewhat congested, has been equipped with 
up-to-date plant, and the newer site, upon which the works were 
built in 1903, still contains the plant installed at that time, which 
is now used only during the winter season or when extensive repairs 
are necessary upon the older site. 

The retort house at the old works now contains three settings of 
Dempster-Toogood vertical retorts of a nominal capacity of 750,000 
c.ft. per day, but producing 850,000 c.ft. of 460 B.Th.U. gas. The 
retorts are served with complete coal breaking, elevating, and convey- 
ing plant, driven by a 44-H.P. ‘“* National ’’ gas engine (in duplicate). 
‘There is also a belt-driven wire rope hoist serving the hoppers with 
coke for the retorts and furnaces, and also delivering coke to shaker 
screens and storage hoppers. In connection with the verticals, a 
Spencer-Bonecourt waste-heat boiler is installed which raises steam at 
120 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. The retort house also contains a water 
gas section, wiainale of 300,000 c.ft. capacity, but recently adapted 
by Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow to the back-run process, and 
now producing 470,000 c.ft. per day. 

Annular atmospheric condensers are used for the coal gas, and 





water gas is drawn in between the condensers and the exhausters. 
The plant, in series, then consists of *“*P. & A.” tar extractors, 
Livesey washer, two tower scrubbers, oxide purifiers, and station 
meter. 

Between the gasholder and the station governors, a plant for the 
partial dehydration of gas is installed; a tower scrubber being used 
for this purpose, and the evaporating and cooling plant being Messrs. 
Holmes & Co.’s standard design. 

Boosting of the gas to various parts of the district is effected by 
steam-driven rotary compressors in duplicate, made by the Bryan- 
Donkin Company. 

The works also contain a machine shop for general repairs, a stove 
cleaning and repairing shop, and a meter testing room. In addition, 
there is a well-equipped chemical laboratory. 

The plant on the newer site consists of 4 beds of 8 inclined retorts, 
each complete with coal-handling plant, charging machines, coke con- 
veyor screens, and hoppers. This section is complete with condensers, 
exhausters, scrubbers, and purifiers of standard design. 

There is a sulphate works, equipped with duplicate saturators of 
1 ton per day capacity, complete with neutralizing and drying 
apparatus. 

At the conclusion of inspection, the visitors were entertained 
at tea by the Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas Light Company. 

Mr. CAUDWELL welcomed those present. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors of the Com- 
pany, and to Mr. C. M. D. Belton (the Secretary and Manager) 
and his Assistants, was proposed by Mr. A. R. Myuitt (Senior 
Vice-President), and seconded by Mr. W. McNaucuron (Junior 
Vice-President). 

Mr. BELTON responded on behalf of the Company. 





The Insurance Point of View.—'‘ The owner of plant of any kind 
wishes it to function safely and efficiently, and knows that this de- 
pends upon careful and instructed maintenance,’ said Mr. G. A. 
Cottell, at a meeting of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, when dealing with the insurance point of view in con- 
nection with heating and domestic installations. The owner, he con- 
tinued, realized that the penalty of ignorance or inattention was 
wasteful operation and ultimately an accident—breakdown or explo- 
sion, according to the nature of the plant—and that such an occurrence 
entailed loss of use of the apparatus, the cost of reinstating it, and 
possibly of making good or paying compensation for any damage 





to other property or injuries to persons. He also recognized that 


effective steps taken to minimize the likelihood of such alarming 
occurrences must incidentally eradicate the inefficient operation and 
rapid depreciation which precede most accidents. Therefore, whet 
approaching an engineering insurance company, he was suggesting 
that someone more experienced than himself should co-operate with 
and assist him to avoid trouble. After explaining briefly th: sual 
policy, Mr. Cottell referred to the fact that the insured plant was 
inspected three times a year, and a full report sent to the insured, 

men- 


describing the condition of the plant, and containing any rece: 
dations considered desirable in the interests of safety and economy. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 


ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the Anglo-American Oil Company’s Works at Trafford Park. 


On Nov. 7, about sixty members of the Association assembled 
in Manchester, and were conveyed by motor coach to 
the works of the Anglo-American Oil Company; being wel- 
comed there by Messrs. Emery and Wilson, Assistant Mana- 
gers, who, together with several other technical assistants, 
conducted the members over the extensive plant, and over one 
of the firm’s oil tankers which was in dock. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS. 


The works occupy about 25 acres alongside the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and comprise storage tanks, pump houses, cooper- 
age, warehouse, &c. In all, there are over 55 tanks, 
varying from 4000 to 80 tons capacity, and having a total of 
57,000 tons storage. The oils received are brought by ocean- 
going steamers; there being accommodation for two 10,000-ton 
tankers. 

The main work carried out is the distribution of the oils to 
all parts of the country, in barrels, road wagons, rail tank cars, 
or canal barges. The cooperage plant is equipped to clean 
and prepare 1000 barrels a day. In addition, there are facilities 
for filling and delivering 60 rail tank cars (from 10 to 20 tons 
capacity) a day, and about 30 road loads of 5 tons each. The 
laboratory is equipped with modern apparatus for testing all 
grades of petroleum oils marketed by the Company. 

There are installed two ‘‘ Delco ’’ high-compression engines 
equipped with the Midgley bouncing pin, which measures the 
intensity of detonation of petrol, and so is a guide in main- 
taining the well-known standard of Pratt’s ‘‘ Perfection Spirit.” 

Tea was served in the works canteen at the conclusion of the 
tour, when Mr. Witson explained something of the firm’s 
activities, 

Vote OF THANKS. 

Mr. T. Reynotps (Blackpool) moved, and Mr. G. W. 
BrouGHTON (Haslingden) seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
firm for their hospitality, to which Mr. TirppLer replied on 
behalf of the firm. 

AMMONIA RECOVERY FROM VERTICAL RETORT Gas. 


Mr. J. E. Stanrer, of Stockport, then read a paper by himself 
nd Mr. C. Singleton on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Ammonia Re- 
covery from Steamed Vertical Retort Gas:’’ A lengthy extract 
f this paper was published in last week’s ‘* JOURNAL,”’ p. 405. 

The Presipent (Mr. H. J. Hailstone) explained that Mr. 
Singleton had gone to Australia to take up an appointment 
there. 

A vote of thanks to the authors was proposed by Mr. F. N. 
Booru (Rochdale), and seconded by Mr. J. A. Jackson (Bolton). 

Mr. Stanier’s reply brought the meeting to a close. 


_ 


CROW’S DISTILLATE GAUGE. 


This cylinder was designed to enable the 
chemist in the gas industry, and, in fact, 
in all industries dealing with the distilla- 
tion of liquids, to measure accurately the 
first portion of the distillate coming over. 
For this purpose, it will be noticed that the 
cylinder is tapered, thus giving wider gradu- 
ations up to 10 c.c. than would be obtained 
with any of the parallel type graduated cylin- 
ders. The cylinder is very useful when esti- 
mating the percentage of water in tars and 
creosote oil. 

It will also be noticed that the cylinder 
has a reduced neck, which leaves the mini- 
mum amount of space required for the end of 
the condenser to be inserted, and thus avoids 
any unnecessary area for evaporation of the 
product flowing into the receiver. 

It may be of interest to readers to know 
that the cylinder is now under discussion by 
the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 
the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, and the Coal Tar Products Standardiza- 
tion Committee, with a view to including it 
in their forthcoming specifications; and the 
National Physical Laboratory have agreed to 
standardize this piece of apparatus, which, 
designed by Mr. Fred B. Crow, is made by 
Messrs. Baird & Tatlock (London), Ltd. 
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e annual dinner and concert held by the employees of the 

n Gas Company took place on Oct. 30; there being an atten- 

a of about two hundred. Mr. S. Tagg, J.P., the Engineer and 

nager, who. presided, said that their social activities had ~ been 

very successful, and helped to maintain a good spirit among the 
emp yees, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Superannuation. 


Sir,—I was pleased to read the remarks of Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe on 
the question of superannuation (see ‘“‘ JouRNaL ’’ for Nov. 7, p. 404). 

It is indeed very regrettable that the Local Government and Other 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, has not been more generally 
adopted. It cannot be too widely known that, under Clause 5s, 
section 3, of the Act, it is possible for a statutory gas company to 
join with a group of local authorities in a superannuation scheme ; 
and we have joined the West Lancashire (Local Authorities) Com- 
mittee, consisting of Borough, Urban, and District Councils. 

When we applied to be admitted, the Ministry of Health Department 
suggested that our liability in respect of past services of officers 
and servants should be liquidated in ten years, though the Councils 
were allowed forty years. We made representation to the Depart- 
ment, and were successful in having the period increased to twenty 
years. 

Joun E. Hatt. 
Prescot Gas Company, 
Moss Street, Prescot, 
Nov. 10, 1928. 


_ 
i 


British Tar for British Roads. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the admirable speech by Sir 
David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., on the question of British tar 
for British roads. 

Seeing that he is aware of the large importations of foreign mate- 
rials for road making into this country, what is he or the British 
Road Tar Association doing to put the matter right? Are they 
going to sit down, and spend large sums of money in advertising, 
to meet competitive materials, or are they going to consider the 
advisability of applying under the Safeguarding of Industries Act for 
this particular road-making material ? 

Apparently this country will continue to be the dumping ground 
of other countries, to the detriment of our own country, increasing 
the number of our unemployed, which is far higher than it should 
be, until drastic action is taken or some form of tariff applied to 
imported materials. 

If, however, we should be so fortunate as to get the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act applied to British road tar, it would not have to 
be exploited to squeeze out the highest possibie price from the buyer ; 
otherwise it would do more harm than good. All those interested 
in British road tar to-day, I feel sure, will be in entire agreement 
with me in this respect; and I look forward to some effective steps 
being taken to protect this country, and the trade in general, from 
being a common dumping ground. 





** ALL-BRITISH.”’ 
Nov. 8, 1928. 


_ 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 7.} 
Nos. 31,256—32,132. 


ALpRIDGE, F. D.—*‘ Stand pipes of gas retorts.’” No. 31,958. 

Davipson, W.—‘ Apparatus to control coal while being carbon- 
ized.’” No. 31,588. 

FALKNER, A. J.—*‘ Gas valves.’® No. 32,082. 

FRASER, W.—See Davidson, W. No. 31,588. 

HacKForD, J. E.—‘‘ Low-temperature carbonization of coal.’’ No. 
31,517. 

Mavuret, H. F.—‘‘ Carbonizing coal.’’ No. 31,805. 

MuELLER, W.—‘‘ Regenerative coke ovens.”” No. 32,071. 

SHEWRING, H.—‘‘ Distillation of coal.”” No. 32,116. 

TuornTon, J. V.—‘‘ Regenerative coke ovens.’’ No. 31,918. 


_ 
—- 





Renovation of Wednesbury Showrooms.—The Mayor of Wednes- 
bury (Councillor W. H. Wesson) performed the opening ceremony 
of the recently renovated branch office and showroom of the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Department at Wednesbury, which office was 
first opened in 1889. The Chairman of the Gas Department (Alder- 
man J. H. Lloyd) observed that Wednesbury and Darlaston had acted 
very wisely when they decided to purchase their gas from Birming- 
ham. He also referred to the advantages which had accrued to 
local manufacturers who had taken advantage of the services offered 
by the Industrial Research Laboratory of the Birmingham Gas 
Department. 


Waterless Gasholder for Coventry.—On Oct. 30, the Coventry 
City Council adopted a recommendation from the Gas Committee to 
purchase a 5-million waterless holder. The tender was that of the 
Waterless Gasholder Company, Ltd., being £56,251 for the holder 
and £4100 for the foundations. It was stated that the work would be 
carried out by the licensees of the Company, Messrs. Clayton, Son, 
& Co., of Leeds, and that British material and labour would be em- 
ployed throughout in its construction. Together with this it was 
decided to exper'd £11,239 upon alterations and extensions to rail- 
way reception sidings at the gas-works, and, further, to purchase 
the undertaking of the Bedworth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., at 


#9000, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WILSONS & MATHIESONS, LTD., v. MEYNELL & SONS, LTD. 


sively as their mark. In 1925 they appreciated that they ha 
menced the hearing of an action in which the plaintiffs were Wilsons valuable possession in the mark, and in March of that year iney 

: ‘a : ae applied for the registration of the mark in Class 1—which was 
& Mathiesons; Ltd., of Armley, Leeds. They sued Meynell & Sons, | the chemical class—because it was thought that enamel was in ihe 
Ltd., brass founders, of Wolverhampton, for an injunction to restrain chemical class. The Registrar, however, refused the mark, becaiise 
the defendants from passing off as the goods of the plaintiffs taps, he thought the plaintiffs did not manufacture enamel. They only 
valves, and similar fittings which were not of. the plaintiffs’ manu- enamelled their goods ; and he referred them to Class 13. The re is. 
facture. They also asked for an injunction to restrain the defendants agent". however, was refused in that class because there was already 
é : few samaiten : ‘ in existence the mark of a swan. That mark had been registered 
from using in connection therewith the device of a swan or the word by a firm for domestic utensils, and by the British Waterworks 
** swan.’’ Further, they asked for an injunction to restrain defendants Asssociation for taps, cocks, valves, &c.; their choice being a san 
from selling, offering for sale, and in any way dealing with, taps | jn a circle with the letters B.W.A. Plaintiffs had received no notici 
and fittings bearing the word ‘‘ swan,” or the device, which were | of the application by the British Waterworks Association for that 
not the plaintiffs’ goods; and they sought an inquiry as to damages, | registration, and had no knowledge of it until the certificate was 

























In the Chancery Division on Nov. 9, Mr. Justice ToMLIn com- 


























and asked for delivery of offending articles in the defendants’ hands. granted in 1927. 

Plaintiffs also made an application under the Trade Marks Acts. Mr. WuiITEHEAD stated that since May, 1927, his clients had made 
Sir Duncan Kerty, K.C., and Mr. SHELLEY appeared for Wilsons and sold 30,000 taps with the mark of a swan on them. 

& Mathiesons, Ltd.; and Mr. Wuireneap, K.C., Mr. Swann, and Mr. SHELLEY replied that his clients did not discover such a tap 

Mr. GLover were Counsel for the defendants. until this year ; and when they did so, they commenced proceedings, 
Mr. SHELLEY said that the action was one of ‘passing off, and there Defendants, in their defence, denied the alleged passing-off, anil 

was also an application to rectify the trade mark by striking off a denied that the mark of a swan indicated the plaintiffs’ goods in 

certain mark. Though the two claims had no point in common, the trade. 

the evidence that would be offered had, he thought, some connection Mr. George Green, of Messrs. Hinchcliffe, Green, & Co., builders’ 

with the two. ; merchants, of Leeds, giving evidence, said he had known the device 






Mr. Wuireneap femarked that the defendants had nothing to do of a swan to indicate the plaintiffs’ goods for at least four or five 
. . $ - 27 > f > itis T * * . 
with the trade mark in question; and he appeared for the British years. When he saw the sign of the swan on any sanitary fitting, 
















Waterworks Association in respect of that matter. | he always assumed that it was of plaintiffs’ manufacture. 

Mr. SHELLEY said that an important part of the plaintiffs’ business After Mr. Wm. Mathieson, Junr., of the plaintiff firm, had stated 
was the manufacture and sale of baths and lavatory fittings; and | that the sign had been used since 1921, Mr. Ian Dyson, plumber 
their case was that the mark of a swan on their goods denoted that | and contractor, of Leeds, said he had never before known the sign 
the articles were theirs, and nobody else’s. If they succeeded in | of a swan to be used in connection with bathroom fittings except 

- showing this, then the action would succeed. After stating that | by plaintiffs. 
Radiation, Ltd., had a considerable interest in the plaintiff concern, | Mr. T. E. Poole, of the Western Trading Company, of Gloucester, 
Counsel went on to point out that in 1912 the idea was conceived by | gave similar evidence, stating that he always recommended plaintiffs’ 
his clients of using a swan on all their goods; but, as the war inter- | ‘*swan”’ goods when asked for good-class baths. 
vened, nothing was done. That mark, however, was used in 1921, | Mr. Charles Proctor, builder and contractor, of Hull, stated that 






and plaintiffs issued a trade catalogue with the device of a swan 
plainly printed on the cover, indicating that that was the plaintiffs’ 
house mark. When they advertised their goods extensively, the 
mark was used; and they had since traded with the device exclu- 


he purchased a number of taps believing them to be of plaintiffs’ 
manufacture, but they were really B.W.A. taps. This mistake was 
due to the similarity of the trade marks. 

The case is proceeding. 





















PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 













National Fuel and Power Committee, on whose recommendation the 
investigation was being made, estimated that the new Committe: 
would be able to produce useful preliminary results’in the course of 
HOUSE OF LORDS. a year, 
‘ a . . - , Gas Legislation. 
_A motion by Viscount Astor, drawing attention to certain restric- Wiekaiietiine Miia setae tin Deities ol ts Qesndel Toad 
tions which prevent the public getting the full use of gas as a source whether the Goverument had been metified of the sectrictions lasncend 
of power, heat, and light, was discussed on Thursday, Nov. 8. A x € nad been notified of the restrictions imposec 


. a by past legislation upon the manufacture a ther for he: 
summary of the debate, extracted from Hansard, is given below. y FP 5 P th lanu cture of gas, whether for heat 
’ or light; whether he was aware that the industry was unable to ex- 


The fifth and last session of Parliament was opened by His Majesty 
the King on Tuesday, Nov. 6. 












Bristol and Sheffield Gas Orders: Referred to the Special Orders pand or compete with electricity by raising fresh capital or by amal- 
Committee. gamation or by alteration of the methods of charge; and whether 
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it was proposed to introduce legislation dealing with the matter. 
Sir P. Cun.irre-Lister said he had received representations from 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. the National Gas Council as to the desirability of the amendment 




























Bristol and Sheffield Gas Orders: Copies presented. of the existing legislation relating to gas undertakings. These pro- 

a posals, together with comments and supplementary suggestions by 

Gas Grid. the Board of Trade based on the Board’s experience of the adminis- 

Viscountess Astor, on Nov. 8, asked the President of the Board tration of the existing system, were referred to the National Fuel 

of Trade whether the Government inquiry into the possibility of an and Power Committee for consideration and report. A report from 

area system of gas distribution had been started; and when a report that Committee was expected shortly. It would be impossible to deal 

on this question might be expected. with a comprehensive and complicated Bill in the present Session. 

Sir P. Cuntirre-Lister replied that the Committee which would He was, however, taking all possible steps to prepare the way for 
make this investigation would, he hoped, be appointed shortly. The ! the expeditious passage of legislation when time was available 











THE GAS INDUSTRY AND RESTRICTIONS ON THE USE OF GAS. 


Viscount Astor. | which the gas industry was operating at the present moment was 
largely due to the fact that it was operating under certain restrictions 
which were contained in Legislative Acts passed in 1847, 1859, and 











In the House of Lords on Thursday, Nov. 8, Viscount Astor drew 













the attention of the Government to certain restrictions which prevented 1871. At that time gas was used only for purposes of illumination. 
the public getting the full use of gas as a source of power, heat, and Electricity and the use of oil had not been heard of, and, th refore, 
light. He said that ever since the war successive Governments had there was a very real and considerable risk of the manufacturers 
done all that they could to find new sources of power, heat, and light. and vendors of gas being in a position to exercise a monopoly. It 
Quite recently, within the last few years, a considerable time had was quite right then that the Parliament of the day should s ruard 
been spent in trying to help forward electricity. Governments ai the public by imposing certain clear restrictions upon the gas under- 
different times had tried to see whether they could do anything more takings. But that was a long time ago. Since then th se ol 
for the coal industry; and it struck him recently that they were not electricity and oil had come before them, and a great deal ! been 
getting the greatest possible benefit out of gas. For that reason done to try to facilitate the development of these new sources é 
he thought it well to bring forward this subject. He did not claim power and heat. There was also another grievance, which Ws 
to speak as the mouthpiece or representative of the industry itself, | associated with what he understood was an error of drafti con- 
but was merely bringing the question forward as one who was in- tained in an Act passed in the year 1920. 






° ° . . _ oc . ai -equire- 
terested in industrial and social developments. The difficulty under As he (Viscount Astor) understood the matter, the main requir 
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mieits of the industry were simplification of procedure in connection 
with the raising of fresh capital, the obtaining of new powers, the 
right of combination and amalgamation, the enforcing ol a differen- 
lial tariff which would enable gas undertakings to charge different 
prices for different uses, the removal of the grievance associated with 
the Act of 1920, and other points. Taking, first of all, the simplifi- 
cation of procedure dealing with the obtaining of new powers, the 
raising of fresh capital, and amalgamations, he thought the easiest 
way in which he could explain the difficulties under which under- 
takings now operated was by quoting certain. specific cases. First 
of all, a gas undertaking wished to link up two portions of its statu- 
wry area by a main, ‘The shortest route was through the area ol 
an urban district council. Owing to the opposition of this council, 
it was necessary for a. Private Bill to be promoted in Parliament 
for the purpose of obtaining power to lay the main in question, The 
opposition was ultimately withdrawn, but only after an expenditure 
ot 41000 had been incurred, and after there had been much delay. 
Another case was that of a large company in the Midlands who 
recently absorbed a small neighbouring gas undertaking; the pur- 
chase price, including compensation to the officers of the company 
absorbed, being 4.4400. Owing to existing legislation, the amalgama- 
tion had to be effected by a Special Order requiring confirmation by 
both Houses of Parliament. ‘The total cost of carrying through the 
Order, which was unopposed, was £625. The charges making up 
this total were not exorbitant, and the total cost could not be re- 
garded as excessive when compared with other Orders of a like 
nature. ‘The same company had been approached by a small under- 
taking asking to be taken over; but the company did not feel in a 
position so to do having regard to the costs which would be incurred. 

Yet another illustration was the following: In 1925 a company on 
the east coast promoted a Special Order for the purpose, inter alia, 
of obtaining powers to erect an additional. gasholder rendered neces- 
The Order was presented to 
Parliament for confirmation in August, 1925. This was done aitet 
a local inquiry had been conducted by the Board of Trade. The 
Order was opposed in the House of Commons at: the instigation 
of the parish council, which had made no opposition during the early 
ges. In view of this opposition, the Board of Trade withdrew 
the Order as Parliament was about to rise, and it was referred to 
a Select Committee. This Committee met in December—that is to 

four months later—to consider it, with the result ghat the Order 

passed as originally presented. The additional cost of obtaining 
the Order, due to the complicated procedure, amounted to about 
£400, while the delay was prejudicial to the interests of the com- 
pany. A further instance could also be cited. Another company was 
desirous of appointing its manager and engineer as managing direc- 
or, and also of changing the date of its annual meeting, prescribed 
by its Private Act to be held in the middle of August. ‘These simple 
powers could only be obtained by Special Order, which, even if un- 
would cost over £200. He suggested that no great in- 
ustry should be expected to try to carry on or to expand under such 
wul-ol-date and unnecessary restrictions as these. 

Viscount Astor then passed on to another type of ‘restriction or 
grievance—the handicap in raising fresh capital. In seeking to raise 
resh capital a large number of companies were compelled by the 
rovisions of their Special Acts to proceed by way of auction or 
tender. If the first-named procedure was adopted, it was only after 
vo auctions that the company was empowered to seek to obtain the 
required capital from the public in the ordinary way. This system 
night, in the case of smal! undertakings, render it extremely difh- 
them to raise capital. In the case of large companies, also, 
it was often difficult for them to obtain capital on the same terms 
as other commercial undertakings. In many cases large investors 
—such as insurance companies, with whom gas stocks were popular 

vere precluded {rom taking up the whole issue on terms advan- 
lageous to the offering company. Such investors disliked a system 
Which might result in obtaining only a small quantity of stock. 
These cases had been quoied to illustrate the point that the Statutes 
and regulations under which gas undertakings had to carry on their 
business were antiquated and cumbersome, and that they caused un- 
necessary and unreasonable expense. These were days of big under- 
takings, of big competition and of large-scale production; and it 
seemed inconsistent with the modern trend of thought, particularly 
in the business world, to prevent businesses amalgamating or co- 
opera ing if they so desired, or raising capital or developing and 
obtaining new powers, without all this cumbersome machinery. 

Viscount Astor’s next point was that gas had to be supplied at 
present at a flat rate. He understood that the companies would like 
‘to have power to sell on a differential tariff. There were all sorts 
of businesses which had to be supplied. Gas had to be supplied for 
the purpose of heating, power, and light. It was supplied some- 
umes lor domestic and sometimes for industrial purposes. A differ- 
ential scale of prices obtained for electricity to-day. It was also 
allowed in the case of the telephone. He suggested that the same 
lacilities for having a differential tariff should be given to the gas 
undertakings and industry. If this were done, new business would 
ve able to be obtained, particularly industrial business. 

Ore more point was the fact that apparently there was some 
fault. afting in the Act of 1920, which was intended to restore 
‘0 the’ pre-war position gas undertakings working under the sliding- 
lhe object and intention of Parliament was to enable com- 
who were operating efficiently and economically to distribute 
dividends just as they had been able to do before the war. 
Act now stood, exactly the reverse of what was the original 
n had happened; so that a company who by good manage- 
id increased its business and lowered its working costs was 
t to distribute correspondingly large dividends. 

hes’, said Viscount Astor, were the main points. There were 
many others which he could bring forward were it necessary. He 
*rought this case forward because gas could undoubtedly be- de- 
‘tribe’ as one of the basic industries. It operated under Acts passed 
at the beginning and in the middle of the last century. It was sub- 
jected sow to competition which was undreamed of when the Acts of 


sary by the expansion of business. 
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1847 and 1871 were passed. It was a vital and very important in- 
dustry. It supplied a commodity of prime necessity and of commen 
use in the majority of homes. It applied the latent heat in coal 
to practical purposes. It provided bye-products of the greatest value 
—coke, ammonia, tar and its numerous derivatives, such as road 
tar, motor benzole, pitch, crevsote, &c, It was the basis of the 
aniline dye industry. It was employed by 4000 distinct trades for 
industrial purposes. The capital invested in it was over 4,180,000,000 
sterling. {It had a wages roll of £,15,000,000 sterling, and the num- 
ber of users of gas, according to his information, was something 
like 36,000,000. It was industry. lle was not 
suggesting that preferential treatment should be given to gas under- 
takings, but that they should have fair play, that they should not 
have to operate under antiquated restrictions which did not apply 
to electricity. He was certain that, if these restrictions 
moved, consumers, whether domestic or industrial, 
better off than they were to-day. 

He did not know to what extent the Government, or the Board 
of Trade, were in touch with the gas undertakings. He thought 
he saw in the newspapers recently that a representative conference 
was going to take place. He hoped that was the case; and that, 
if such a conference did take place, it might be found that some of 
the points he had mentioned could be treated as being non-contro- 
versial. It probably would be found that them were con- 
troversial. If it was found that some of the main points he had 
mentioned were non-controversial, he that the Govern- 
ment should introduce a Bill Lords. 


therefore a vist 


were re- 
would be much 


some ol 


: suggested 
in the House of 


Lord Gainford. 


Lord GaINnForD said that undoubtedly the legislation passed seventy 
years ago for the gas industry was now out ol and was in- 
adequate to meet tae present needs of the industry. There were 
restrictions which imposed great difficulties upon the gas industry. 
At the same time, the industry had been alive to the interests’, which 
it existed to serve, and everyone would recognize that many of the 
gas companies had set a good example in the way in which they 
had treated their employees. .rxevertneless gas companies still felt 
that legislation did not allow them to do what they would like to 
do for those they employ. It did not allow them to do all they 
wanted to do for consumers of gas in the country; it did not allow 
them to do all that they might do for their shareholders; and it 
impeded development. 


date, 


Viscount Astor had alluded to the fact that we were in a different 
era, and that there was a change of view in regard to amalgama- 
tions.. Many industries had amalgamated in order to reduce operat- 
ing costs; but by Statute gas companies were pronibited from co- 
operating and working together. Lach gas undertaking was a 
separate entity, and could not work with its neighbour. Sherelore 
the public were not served in every cause to the best advantage. It 
was impossible for gas companics to go outside their own area ol 
supply to lay mains in order to facilitate the operations of the in- 
dustry. The points to which he would draw special attention were 
first of all that these limitations upon joint working and co-operation 
should be removed. He suggested that this ought to be, a com- 
paratively simple provision, and that it ought to be allowed to pass 
without any difficulty, The gas industry, of course, wus in com- 
petition with the electrical industry, not only in connection with 
illumination, but also in regard to cooking and heating. The celec- 
trical industry had had to submit to legislation which compelled the 
production oi electricity by large undertakings rather than by many 
small ones, and surely it should be equally competent for the gas 
interests to be able to amalgamate and combine for common ends, 
and especially for the purposes of reducing operating costs. 

The next point he wanted to mention was the importance of gas 
companies being able to obtain increased capital and increased borrow- 
ing power without having to go through the formalities and the 
expense of the procedure necessary in Private Bill legislation. 
companies cannot at present, in the event of their requiring any 
extensions and any increased powers, get them without going through 
this procedure. It would be a comparatively simple matter for a 
provision to be introduced giving gas companies increased powers 
of raising capital and borrowing money. ‘The technical aspect he 
would not further develop, except to say that in 1920 it was intended 
by the Government that the sliding-scale arrangement, which existed 
before the war, would be permitted in the future, and it was a mere 
oversight or bad drafting which prevented the restitution of the 
sliding-scale powers which existed before the war. The Board of 
Trade, he believed, were absolutely at one with the gas industry 
in recognizing that this particular technicality ought to be dealt 
with. This is a third direction in which the Government could, by 
introducing a simple clause, remove the restriction which was un- 
fortunately imposed by the Act of 1920. ‘The fourth point he desired 
to make was that there should be greater freedom on the part of 
gas companies to increase their dividends in accordance with their 
effective management. Under the present Statute the dividends of 
gas companies were strictly limited. He thought the companies 
should be free to offer shares to consumers or to their employees, 
and should have greater freedom than they now possessed in the 
distribution of benefits derivable from their revenue. 
suggested the Govern- 


Gas 


These were the main points upon which he 
ment should meet the gas industry at the present time. He 
confident that a Bill could be introduced to meet the real require- 
ments and bring up to date some of these antiquated provisions in 
the gas legislation of the past. 

In conclusion, Lord Gainford emphasized the importance that the 
freedom given to the gas industry might be to other industries. 
Viscount Astor aMuded to the very large number of trades and pro- 
cesses in which gas was used; but, apart from this, it was important 
that consumers of gas should be supplied with gas at the cheapest 
possible rate. By removing some of these restrictions gas companies 
would, he believed, be able to provide gay at a cheaper rate than 


was 
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they did at the present time. 
use of gas, not only for lighting but for cooking and heating. 

It was necessary that there should be some safeguard in connection 
with any provisions which were introduced, and he suggested that 
the consumer should have his interests protected by the Board of 
Trade. He believed that was the wish of the gas industry. They 
desited the Bill to be an uncontroversial one. Such a Bill would 
be of enormous value not only to the interests to which he had 
alluded, but to the coal interest, which needed all the help that could 
be given it by the Government at the present time. 


Lord Bledisloe. 


Lord BLepisLoe said that Lord Gainford, in his interesting and 
convincing speech with a view to legislation for the removal of 
restrictions upon the gas industry as conducted in this country, spoke 
of the difficulties under which gas undertakings operated—these diffi- 
culties applied to municipal undertakings as well as to private com- 
panies—and of the consequential hardship’ which fell upon the industries 
or persons that were consumers of gas. He would like to say a word 
on behalf of those who supply to the gas undertakings their indis- 
pensable raw material—coal. The condition in the Forest of Dean 
was very serious indeed; and he would like to emphasize this parti- 
cular point and ask the Government, who owned the greater part 
of this coalfield, to consider the case which had been urged upon 
them, in their own financial interest. A large part of the most valu- 
able coal which came from the Forest of Dean was gas coal, and 
excellent gas coal it was. It passed from the Forest of Dean under 
normal conditions to the large gas undertakings in South Wales 
and other industrial areas. 

As far as he could visualize the situation and the prospects of the 
coal trade in the area in which he lived, there were only two sources 
One of them was the system of low-temperature car- 


of salvation. 
The other was a largely increased demand, not only 


bonization. 
for steam coal, but more especially for good gas coal. 

He could not help thinking that this matter—and they must all 
admit that gas undertakings were among the most enlightened 
industrial undertakings in this country—was one of grave national 
importance, especially as regarded the coal industry in areas which 
depended so largely upon the demand for gas coal. 


The Government Reply. 


The Eart or PLymMoutn said he was anxious to give as sym- 
pathetic a reply as possible; but he ventured to say that the matter 
was not an entirely simple one, to say the least ot it. The gas in- 
dustry held a very high position among the industries of this country, 
not only because of the number of men it employed and for the 
direct service which it gave the country by way of heat, light, and 
power, and also because it was a producer of other commodities. 
Its history had been one of steady progress from the time of its 
initiation; and he did not think that any one was prepared to dis- 
pute the fact that both in production and in distribution it had 
attained a high level of efficiency. 

It was sometimes suggested that gas was likely to be displaced 
by electricity, but really he saw no reason for such a suggestion. 
In spite of the fact that there had been a very great growth of 
electricity during recent times, the gas industry had at the same time 
expanded to a very considerable extent. For a long time, as had 
been stated, gas was looked upon solely as an illuminant, but to-day, 
according to the best estimates that it was possible to get, nearly 
two-thirds of the gas sold was used for cooking and heating pur- 
poses, nearly another quarter was used for industrial purposes, and 
not much more than one-tenth was used for illumination. He thought, 
therefore, that there was no reason to suppose that the gas industry 
would not continue to expand as it had done in the past. The 
competition of electricity had proved a direct incentive to greater 
efficiency in the gas industry; while on the other side the competi- 
tion of the gas industry had in the same way proved an incentive 
and spur to the electrical industry. 

There were certain facts about the industry which must be borne 
in mind in considering the matters to which reference had been 
One was the fact that the industry was carried on not only 
In 1927 there were 
he referred to those 


made. 
by public companies, but also by municipalities. 
in the United Kingdom 782 gas undertakings 
operated under legislative authority; there were a certain number 
of others, but their production was small—and of these undertak- 
ings 320 were municipal and 462 non-municipal. The undertakings 
in London were entirely non-municipal, but outside London the in- 
dustry was divided more or less equally between municipal and non- 
municipal. The second fact that ought to be remembered was one 
to which he had already referred—namely, that the gas industry was 
a very large supplier of many other commodities besides gas. These 
were mainly coke, sulphate of ammonia, benzole, toluole, tar, pitch, 
and other products. Accordingly the industry had to compete in 
this respect with other industries, such as the coke ovens; and the 
price at which they could sell gas was naturally affected by the 
price that they were able to obtain for these other products. In 
this respect, of course, the gas industry was in an entirely different 
position from the electrical industry, which produced only one pro- 
duct. 

The third fact was that the gas industry was a very old-established 
one. It was, he thought, something like 120 years since gas began 
to be used generally as an illuminant, and legislation with regard 
to gas had developed gradually over a long period. Legislation 
began when gas was looked upon solely as a means of illumination. 
Its wider possibilities were not thought of at that time. Naturally 
this meant that the industry was looked upon simply as a mono- 
polistic public utility service, and the legislation which was: intro- 
duced at that time, which, he believed, began with the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, was directed towards the regulation and control 
of the industry mainly from the point of view of the consumer. 
Now, of course, the Government entirely agreed that the position 
had changed in many important respects. The scope of the industry 
had widened to a very considerable extent, and they naturally had 


Cheaper gas would mean an increased | 





to take into consideration the competition of electricity. No doubt 
there was ample reason for re-considering the legislation relating 
to the gas industry and the principles upon which that legis! tion 
had been based in the past. The Gas Regulation Act, 1920, though 
it did a good deal to remove some of the difficulties under \ sich 
the industry was labouring as a result of the war, and facilitated the 
acquisition of new powers by individual undertakings, did not ati mpt 
to deal with some of the matters to which the industry attsched 
great importance. There would be general agreement that some 
amending legislation was desirable, but there might be diffcrent 
opinions as to the precise scope and nature of that legislation. 

The Board of Trade had had the whole matter under sc ious 
consideration for some time past. In 1926 the National Gas Council 
put forward a long list of proposals which they wished to sex jp. 
cluded in a Government Bill. With many of these proposals th: 
Board of Trade were in sympathy, and the Board themselves formu. 
lated a number of additional proposals, which could be put into 
three categories. The first were proposals dealing with financial 
questions, which included the raising of additional capital, and other 
matters. The second group of proposals was directed to facilitating 
the establishment of schemes of joint working, subject to th ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. Among other matters that were in- 
cluded in this group were the authorization of joint boards, power 
to undertakings to make capital contributions to subsidiary com. 
panies and to acquire holdings in other companies, provisions for the 
use of joint plant, and other matters of a similar kind. The third 
group of proposals concerned a number of miscellaneous matters— 
such | as the amendment of the Sale of Gas Acts, the removal of 
restrictions as to. the purchase by gas undertakings of residuals to 
be worked-up with their own output of residuals, and other matters, 
_ This list of proposals ought to be sufficient to show that the ques- 
tion of legislation could not really be considered a simple one, and 
that the proposals undoubtedly raised matters of public policy. He 
would only make particular mention of two points which should | 
referred to. The first was the proposal that the Board of Track 
should be empowered to authorize modifications in the system of 
charge.. This proposal was intended to facilitate the establishment 
of ** multiple ”’—that is, two or three part—tariffs; but it might 
be said that such a system of charge might materially increase th 
cost to the small consumer of obtaining a supply. It was quite 
possibly the case that many consumers had for a long time past been 
obtaining their supplies at uneconomic prices; but in any event it 
was quite clear that unless the whole long-established principle ot 
the regulation of prices. was to be abandoned, the problem of the 
bases of any multiple tariff would need careful consideration. And 
even if Parliament were disposed to give to the Board of Trade th 
power to authorize such tariffs, it was by no means certain that 
Parliament would do so without also giving some directions as to 
the safeguards to be imposed in the interests of the smaller consumers. 

[he other point which -he would mention by way of illustration 
was the proposal to give gas undertakings the right to acquire in- 
terests in subsidiary companies, and to enter into joint working 
arrangements with other industries. The question whether th s 
powers, if given at all—and there was obviously much to be said in 
favour of so doing—should be given to municipal as well as non- 
municipal undertakings, and the extent to which gas undertakings 
should extend their operations generally, were matters on which 
there was clearly room for considerable difference of opinion. 

He had already said that the proposals of the National Gas Council 
were very carefully and sympathetically examined by the Board oi 
Trade; but in view of their importance and far-reaching effect, the 
President of the Board of Trade thought it would be advantageous 
to refer them, with his Department’s comments and supplementary 
suggestions, to the National Fuel and Power Committee. This Com- 
mittee, containing representatives of the coal, iron and steel, gas 
and electrical industries, as well as of science and the local autho- 
rities, was, he thought, a peculiarly suitable body. to consider a 
matter of this kind. The Committee had, through a sub-committe: 
conducted a full and careful inquiry, during which it had obtained 
the views of most. of the interests concerned, including the local 
authorities, who in this matter might be taken as representing the 
consumers... Its report. was practically complete and would shortly 
be in the hands of the President of the Board of Trade, who could, 
he was sure, give it immediate and most careful consideration. 

He was not in a position to hold out any hope of legislation in 
the present Session. Even a Bill to. give effect only. to those pre- 
posals on which. there was a large measure of agreement would be 
of a somewhat complicated nature and certain ‘to occupy a good 
deal of. time. 

Reference had- been made to what was described as a “ drafting 
error ’’ in the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. He was not quite certain 
whether ‘‘ drafting error’? was an entirely correct description ; but 
the Board of Trade were quite aware of the fact that Section 1 0 
the Act did not enable them to take fully into account, when revising 
standard or maximum prices, certain .benefits accruing .to undet- 


takings. by reason. of -their own efforts, where these. have contri- 
buted to the reduction of costs, and it was their intention to gi” 
islation. 


full consideration to this point when preparing amending leg! 





In their opinion, -however, to deal with gas legislation piecem' al 
would be most disadvantageous... They consider it very 4 sirabl 
that the revision, when made, should. be as comprehensive as po* 
sible. The report of the National Fuel and Power Committee should 
give a basis for the preparation by the Board of Trade of a draft 
measure, the details of. which could be discussed between t De- 
partment and the interests concerned, and particularly with the 
National Gas Council... This would give the gas industr) umple 
opportunity. to put forward its views as to the precise way which 
the agreed principles were to be applied in practice, though be W® 
not sure that there was’ on all points complete unanimity in the 
dustry itself. The President of the Board of Trade hoped that 
this way it would be possible to obtain a large amount of agre® 
ment, so that all possible steps might be taken to prepare == 


for the expeditious passage of legislation, when time was 
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SALFORD GAS METER TESTING STATION. 
Official Opening Ceremony. 


An interesting tock place at Salford on Thursday, 


Oct. 25, when the Mayor, Alderman A. Williamson, J.P.,; accom- 


panied by the Mayoress, opened the new premises of the City Justices’ 


ceremony 


Gas Meter Testing Station. The ceremony was witnessed by several 
councillors and magistrates, the Clerk to the Justices, gas engineers, 
works managers, and meter inspectors, who, under the guidance 
of Mr. E. 
of inspection of the highly efficient and up-to-date plant of the new 
station. Many of those present were greatly impressed by what was 
apparently their first insight into this little-known side of the gas 
industry. 

Following the inspection, the gathering adjourned to the Town 
Hall, where afternoon tea was 

The Mayor expressed great appreciation of the new premises of 
the City Justices, and of the fact that Salford now possessed a gas 
meter testing station which could compare favourably with any in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. A. Haworrn, the Chairman of the Gas Meter Testing Coin- 
mittee, then gave a résumé of the work done by the station during 
the past ten years. Mr. Haworth stated that during this period 
i99,050 meters had been tested, and the sum of £9751 received in 
fees. He expressed his gratification that during the past seven years 
they had made progressive profits; and now the accommodation and 
facilities had been increased, they would be able to do even more 
work than in the past. Mr. Haworth urged all those present who 
had doubts concerning the accuracy of their gas meters to have them 
tested. 

Mr. W. LE. 
the building operations and expenditure, in proposing a vote of thanks 
Mayor, said he considered that money was well spent on such 


Simpson, the Official Inspector, were conducted on a tour 


served. ° 


ROBINSON, who has taken great personal interest in 
to the 


| progressive enterprise. 


The vote was seconded by Mr. J. W. Witroucnry, J.P., who re- 
marked that the gas meter, though one of the finest measures on the 
market between the buyer and seller, was consistently placed in some 


out-of-the-way corner or unseen cupboard. He looked forward to 


the time when the gas meter would receive the recognition and 
prominence which it deserved. 

The new premises are at 128-130, Chapel Street; and the Inspector 
will he pleased to welcome those who are in any way interested. 





BOARD OF TRADE INQUIRY AT BRADFORD. 
A Solitary Objector. 


\n Inquiry by the Board of Trade was held in the Bradford Town 


Hall, on Nov. 7, 


for a Special Order under Section 1o of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 


inte an application by the Bradford Corporation 


The Inspector was Mr. J. F. Ronea, Director of Gas Administration. 


The case for the Corporation was conducted by Mr. J. G. Gunter, 
Deputy Town Clerk. The only objector was Mr. Hopwood, Manag- 
ing Director of Messrs. J. Leonard & Co., Ltd., grocers, of Leeds, 
in respect of a shop belonging to that firm at 2384 and 246, Bowling 
Back Lane, Bradford. There were also present Alderman G. Walker 
Chairman of the Bradford Gas Committee), Councillor F. J. Cowie 
Deputy-Chairman), Mr. Ernest J. Sutcliffe (City Gas Engineer and 
General Manager), Mr. Charles Wood (lately retired Bradford Gas 





Engineer and General Manager), Mr. H. W. Crowther (Deputy Gas 
Engineer), Mr. E. G. Gillett (Works Superintendent at the Birkshall 
Gas-\Works), and Mr. S. A. West (Works Superintendent at the 
Thornton Road Gas-Works). 


Mr. Gunter said that the Bradford Corporation had in contem- 
plation a somewhat large scheme for extensions at the Birkshall and 


the \ Ney Road Gas-Works. The objection to the Order which had 
given rise to the inquiry related only to proposals at the Birkshall 
Wor! The Bradford Corporation had nine gas-works, but of recent 
yéa is manufacture had been confined to five of the works; and 
with « view to greater economies in working, the Department had 
lately been concentrating on three—Thornton Road, Valley Road, and 
Birk all. The Birkshall Works were acquired by the Corporation 
In 1°53 the other two (Thornton Road and Valley Road) havirg 
heen :alcen over in 1871, on statutory purchase, from the Bradford Gas 
Light Company. The Thornton Road Works were considerably im- 
pro i some years ago when the old horizontal retorts were replaced 
oy ve lieals, and in 1914-15 similar improvements, and improvements 
also the scrubbers and washers, were effected at the Birkshall 
Wor! but the exhausters and the purifying plant at the latter 


Works had never been made adequate, with the result that the total 


Outpu: of the carbonizing plant was not available for use. The total 
Sutpu! of one unit of carbonizing plant at Birkshall, continued Mr. 
Gun was 6} million c.ft. per day; but owing to the inadequate 
exhau-ters and purifying plant, the effective output was only about 
43 milion c.ft, per day. The large scheme in contemplation, to be 
Carri ut at a total estimated cost of £80,000, was with a view, 
amo other things, to bringing the plant at Birkshall absolutely 
up to date, and adequate to utilize the full make of gas. So far as 
Concerned the Birkshall Works—the Valley Road Works could be 
'§norcd so far as concerned the objection—the scheme included 
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« new purifying house to contain five additional purifiers. This 
would be situated on land now vacant at the junction of Bowling 
Back Lane and Birkshall Lane. There were already at these works 
six cast-iron purifiers of a somewhat old type. It was pro 
posed to put in a-new or improved exhauster to the steam engine ; 
and it was expected that when these improvements had taken place 
the Corporation would be able to avail themselves of the whole of 
the output from the Birkshall carbonizing plant. 

There had been originally two objections to the making of the Order, 
said Mr. Gunter, but one of them—by a Mr. Warburton, of Bowling 
Back Lane—had been withdrawn; that gentleman declaring that he 
did not wish to press his objection to an extent which put the Cor- 
poration to any expense. The other objection, that of Messrs. 
Leonard, remained, and was in respect of the grocers’ shop at 238A 
and 246, Bowling Back Lane. The shop, he understood, had been 
occupied by Messrs. Leonard for some nine years past, but had been 
in use for the same kind of business for some 35 years past. The 
premises were close to the site of the proposed purifying house; the 
nearest point being some 26 or 28 yards away from the new site, 
and about 84 yards from the existing purifying house. Mr. Gunter 
said he would like, in passing, to point out that the objection as 
laid was not strictly in order, as it did not state specifically the grounds 
on which it was made. The objector merely stated that the erec- 
tion and maintenance of gas-works would be detrimental to the pro- 
vision business carried on by his Company. Having regard to the 
fact that Mr. Hopwood had previously had an interview with the 
Gas Engineer, one could only presume that he meant—as he had, 
indeed, alleged to the Gas Engineer—that the ‘‘ detriment ’’ was in 
the nature of contamination of foodstuffs exposed for sale in the 
shop by effect of the gas smells. The Corporation had replied to 
that objection on Oct. 9, in a letter to the Director of fias Adminis- 
tration—a copy of which had been sent also to Messrs. Leonard—en 
closing a plan of the site, with the situation of Messrs. Leonard's shop 
marked. It would be observed from this that there was a distance 
of some 75 ft. between the shop premises and the nearest point 
of the proposed new purifier house, and there was between the two 
buildings a works boundary wall 1o ft. high. The building to con- 
tain the proposed purifiers would totally enclose the purifiers and 
the revivifying floor, and would be ventilated by means of roof louvres. 
The Gas Engineer was of opinion that any fumes capable of affect- 
ing foodstuffs exposed in the shop of Messrs. Leonard would be such 
as to be intolerable at their point of origin, and would therefore make 
it impossible for any men to work in the building containing the 
purifiers. In the existing purifier house no such fumes were, or had 
been, experienced, and no complaint had been received from Messrs. 
Leonard or any other person or company living or carrying on busi- 
ness in the vicinity of the existing purifiers. The prevailing winds 
in this quarter of Bradford travelled from the shops towards the 
new site, rather than in the reverse direction. 

In Peace Street, a street very near the works, there were several 
people carrying on provision businesses, and one of these premises 
was within r2zo ft. of the condensers and scrubbers, which, in the 
cpinion of the Gas Engineer, were as likely to be objectionable as 
purifiers. All these said shop premises were on the leeward side of 
the plant, but no complaints had, to the knowledge of the Gas Engi- 
neer, ever been made of any injurious effects by reason of the proxi- 
mity of the gas-works to foodstuffs of any nature. The Gas Engineer 
stated that he was convinced that any apprehensions entertained by 
Messrs. Leonard were entirely groundless. 

Mr. Ernest J. Sutcliffe, giving evidence, said he had occupied 
the position of Gas Engineer and General Manager since 1927, and 
previously was Deputy Gas Engineer and Manager for nineteen years. 
To his own personal knowledge, the premises concerned in the ob 
jection had been used as a grocery store for 28 years, and from in- 
quiries he had made he gathered they had been so used for some- 
thing like 34 or 35 years past. There had never previously been any 
objection to the work of the present purifiers, and it had never pre 
viously been suggested that there was any danger of contamination 
due to the working of the plant, at this or any other neighbouring 
premises. The shop was some 28 yards away from the proposed 
purifier house and some 24 yards from the proposed revivifying 
floor. There were already six cast-iron purifiers in use; and it was 
proposed to put in five purifiers in the new house. These five, how- 
ever, would be of greater capacity ; and by reason of this addition the 
purifiers in neither the old nor the new howse would have to be emp- 
tied so frequently as had been the case with the existing plant. The 
rate of emptying hitherto had been 58 times during the past year 
rather more than one per week. Under the new scheme, it was ex- 
pected that the emptying would not ‘be more than once in about 
four weeks; and if there was any likelihood of nuisance from the 
emptying, it would be very greatly minimized for that reason. As 
a matter of fact, he did not think there would be any nuisan 
There was a butcher’s shop at the corner of Birkshall Lane anjl 
Bowling Back Lane, nearer to the new works site than Messrs. 
Leonard’s shop. 

Dr. J. J. Buchan, Medical Officer of Health for Bradford for the 
past fifteen years, said he was familiar with the locality in ques- 
tion, and he had no reason to expect any inconvenience or nuisance 
as a result of the proposed extensions. He saw no reason whatever 
to expect contamination of foodstuffs in the shop. There had been 
no such complaints of the present purifying plant from anybody 
in the vicinity. At the Thornton Road Works there was purifying 
plant much nearér to premises in which food was stored than in 
the case of Messrs. Leonard’s, and there had been no complaint. 

Miss Sarah Coulson, Headmistress of a mixed primary school at 
Bowling Back Lane, close to the existing purifier house, said she 


also 
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had been at the school since 1904, and in her experience objection- 
able smells from the gas-works were of infrequent occurrence. 

Mr. Horpwoop said that he was not at the shop all his time, but 
he was told by the assistant there that recently the door and windows 
had to be closed, owing to the smell. If that was so at present, what 
was going to happen when there was extension of the plant ? 

The Inspector: I think that, if you are not at the shop yourself, 
and have not experienced the objectionable smells, you had better bring 
somebody from the shop to give evidence. However, I propose to go 
up to the site, and I will visit the shop. 

Mr. Edward Gustavus Gillett and Mr. Sidney Alfred West also 
gave evidence. 

Mr. Horpwoop, who said that he had no witnesses to call, observed 
that there were now complaints of objectionable smells from the 
existing purifiers by those working in the shop, and now the Cor- 
poration proposed to make the nuisance worse by bringing: purifiers 
nearer to the shop. Thus, whatever nuisance there had been would 
be much increased. He was convinced that the proposed extension 
of works would be prejudicial to public health in the neighbourhood, 
and particularly to the purity of the foodstuffs in the shop. If ex- 
tensions were necessary of the gas-works plant, he suggested they 
should be carried out on land elsewhere, or that the Corporation 
should come to some terms with the owners of businesses in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Inspector, together with Mr. Hopwood and representatives of 
the Corporation, then visited the site of the proposed purifier house, 
and also the shop of Messrs. Leonard; and the inquiry was declared 
closed. 





CARDIFF’S FUTURE. 
Mr. H. D. Madden at the Lord Mayor’s Installation. 


At the Lord Mayor of Cardiff’s installation luncheon on Nov. 9, 
Mr. H. D.,Madden, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager of the 
Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, and immediate Past-President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, was asked to undertake the prin- 
cipal toast—* The City and Port of Cardiff ’’—coupling with this the 


name of the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. MapDDEN said that at the present time Cardiff was under a 
cloud of depression ; but he was not a pessimist as to the future. In 
the past the great leaders of Cardiff’s civic life had shown vision, 
and to-day they would be betraying the tradition that had been handed 
down to them if they allowed themselves to become pessimists. Re- 
ferring to the Empire Marketing Board Exhibition, Mr. Madden 
said that it was the universal hope of the citizens that Cardiff would 
soon become a great port for the import of Empire products. 

Mr. Madden took the opportunity of thanking the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Corporation of the city for the reception and many 
kindnesses they extended to the members of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on the occasion of their visit to Cardiff last June. 


_ 
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GAS TESTING IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Reporting on the work carried out during the quarter ended 
June 30, the Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
set out the following particulars relating to the testing of gas. 


(1) Gas Light and Coke Company.—The gas was tested at 11 test- 
ing places on 1000 occasions for calorific value (involving 1363 in- 
dividual tests with the Boys non-recording calorimeter, and 273 re- 
sults derived from recording instruments). These tests gave results 
varying between 520°1 and 488-5, with an average of 504 B.Th.U. 
for the quarter, the standard declared by the Company being 500 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. The pressure of the gas was tested on 1443 occa- 
sions, and was found in each instance to exceed the statutory 
minimum of two inches of water pressure. 806 tests were made for 
sulphuretted hydrogen, no trace being found on any occasion. 150 
tests were made at two testing places for total sulphur impurities, 
the results being: maximum 384, minimum 18°6, and the average 
27 grains per 100 c.ft. of gas. 

(2) Commercial Gas Company.—The gas was tested at three test- 

ing places for calorific value on 273 occasions (involving 382 in- 
dividual tests and 82 results derived from a recording instrument), 
and gave results varying between 549°6 and 482°i, with an average 
of 505°3 B.Th.U. for the quarter, the declared calorific value of the 
gas being 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The pressure of the gas was tested 
on 408 occasions, and was found on every occasion to exceed the 
statutory minimum of two inches of water pressure. 217 tests were 
made for sulphuretted hydrogen, no trace being found on any occa- 
sion. 156 tests were made at two testing places for total sulphur 
impurities, the results being : maximum 48°8, minimum 18’9, and the 
average 31°7 grains per 100 c.ft. of gas. 
. (3) South Metropolitan Gas Company.—The gas was tested at six 
testing places for calorific value on 545 occasions (involving 986 in- 
dividual tests and 52 results derived from a recording instrument), 
and gave results varying between 570°5 and 552°9, with an average 
of 562°1 for the quarter, the standard declared by the Company being 
560 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The pressure of the gas was tested on 1092 occa- 
sions, and was found on every occasion to exceed the statutory mini- 
mum of two inches of water pressure. 510 tests were made for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, no trace being found on any occasion. 402 tests 
were made at six testing places for sulphur impurities, the results 
being: maximum 42°9, minimum 5°5, and the average 19’9 grains 
per too c.ft. of gas. 

(4) South Suburban Gas Company.—The gas was tested at one 
testing place for calorific value on g1 occasions (involving 182 in- 
dividual tests), and gave results varying between 518-8 and 4g1°1, 





with an average of so1°7 for the quarter, the standard declar: | hy 
the Company being 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The pressure of the gas 
was tested on 182 occasions, and Pal found on every occasion to yo 
ceed the statutory minimum of two inches of water pressure. 91 (ests 
were made for sulphuretted hydrogen, no trace being found on any 
occasion. 

(5) Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Compaiy.— 


The gas was tested at one testing place for calorific value on >> 
occasions (involving 154 individual tests), and gave results varying 
between 481°5 and 466°2, with an average of 472°5 B.Th.U. for the 
quarter, the standard declared by the Company being 470 B.1a.U, 
per c.ft. The pressure of the gas was tested on 154 occasions, and 
was found on every occasion to exceed the statutory minimum of 
two inches of water pressure. 77 tests were made for sulphurctted 
hydrogen, no trace being found on any occasion. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The whole market has assumed a rather more cheerful attitude 
during the past week, and signs of improvement in several directions 
have been in evidence. Northumberland steams have, if anything 
been quieter; but good orders have been booked in the last few 
weeks, and prospects for some time ahead are regarded as favoyr- 
able. The best qualities of Durham coal have experienced a con- 
siderably better demand, especially in the case of gas and bunker 
makes, and this has given rise to a brighter tone all round. Secon- 
dary qualities are also showing signs of improvement, and generally 
the feeling is more optimistic than for some time past. ’ 

Wear Special gas makes quote 15s. f.o.b., and best qualities 14s. d., 
but, under improved demand, they are much firmer at these prices 
than a week ago, and some makes are heavily booked for a week 
or two. Seconds and others are still freely offering at 13s. to 13s. 3d., 
but are experiencing rather better demand. Unscreened coking 
continues weak at 13s. to 13s. 3d., and shows little sign cf improve- 
ment. Best Durham bunkers are harder at 14s., but other qualities 
are no better than 13s. Northumberlands are quoted at 14s. for best 
screened sorts, but smalls are a poor market. 

Gas coke is proving somewhat disappointing, and supplies for 
shipment are plentiful at around igs. 6d. f.o.b. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


Gas coals are moving regularly under contract in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, with indications of rather weaker prices for forward 
business. 

The demand for industrial fuel is rather spasmodic. Many South 
Yorkshire collieries have sold well ahead in respect of washed nuts. 
Washed smalls are in easy demand for coking purposes; and though 
furnace coke has not appreciated in value, it appears that consumers 
are taking deliveries early in the month on account of the shortage 
during the latter part of last month, brought about in turn by col- 
lieries having produced their quota of the coal from which the coke 
is made. 

The export market remains unchanged, with hards a predominant 
feature. 

The demand for house coal, particularly of the better grades, has 
improved somewhat during the past week. Secondary qualities are 
in but fair request, with some instances of discounted values. 
Generally speaking, the trade in domestic fuel is not satisfactory for 
the time of the year, and many collieries have accumulated stocks. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports : 

South Yorkshire—Hards. Association, bunkers, 20s. to 20s. 6d., 
export 16s. to 16s. 6d.; screened gas coal, export 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; 
washed trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 15s. to 15s. 3d.; 
washed singles, 13s. 9d. to 14s.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 34. 
to 14s. 6d., export 1os. 9d. to 11s.; smithy peas, export 16s. 6d, 
to 17s. 6d. per ton. 

West Y¥orkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), bunkers 16s. 6d. to 
17s. 6d., export 14s. to 15s.; screened gas coal, export 14s. to 158.; 
washed trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 148.; 
washed singles, 13s. to 13s. 3d.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 6d. 
to 15s., export 10s. to 10s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, export 14s. 6d.; 
unwashed doubles, 11s. 6s. to 12s.; rough slack, 8s. 9d. to gs. 34.; 
coking smalls, 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per ton. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, bunkers 19s. 9d, to 
20s., export 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; cobbles, export 15s. 6d. to 16s.; 
washed trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 13s. 3d. to 145; 
washed singles, 13s. to 13s. 6d.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 3d. to 
14s. 6d., export 10s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, export 11s. to 11s. 6d,; 
rough slack, bunkers 12s. 6d. to 13s., export 8s. to gs. per ton. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 
bunkers 17s. to 18s., export 13s.; gas coke, export 21s. to 22s. 6d.; 
furnace coke, 19s. to 19s. 6d.; washed steam (Goole, West Yorks.) 
16s. to 16s. 6d., (Hull, West. Yorks.) 17s. 6d., (Hull, South Yorks.) 
17s. 9d. to 18s., export 14s. 6d. to 15s. per ton. 


MIDLANDS. 





There is not much evidence of growing demand except in or 
two directions. Some suppliers are finding better openings for ::cam- 
raising coals in the Birmingham district. Colder weather i ing- 
ing more orders for fuel which is suitable for central heating sysicms; 
but the market for household coals is still sluggish on th hole. 
The run on best qualities continues, so that orders canno! all 
cases be fulfilled as fast as consumers desire. As to secon.) and 
low-grade coals, they are plentiful enough. 

There is not sufficient industrial activity to ensure absorption. of 

xiety 


the slacks and smalls which are being produced. In their : 
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to clear accumulations, collieries have made deals at 5s., or even 
jess, for 14-in. slack. Spot lots of beans and ‘‘ D.S.” nuts have 
been on offer at correspondingly low rates. Bakers’ nuts continue 
in relatively good demand, particularly for the London market. 

Competition between the members of the Five Counties Scheme 
ind their adversaries appears to be intensified. There is evidence that 
North Country seaborne coal is recovering lost ground in the Eastern 
Counties. Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire  col- 
jieries are pushing inland sales in districts ordinarily dominated by 
Warwickshire and Cannock Chase. 

Blast-furnace cokes are in no better request. The price rules at 
about 12s. 6d. at the ovens. While the pig iron output has been 
stimulated in Derbyshire, a Nottinghamshire furnace is being closed 
down owing to continued depression. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Nov, 12. 

There is nothing fresh to report in the tar products market, and 
values generally remain unchanged as follows: 

Pitch, about 4os. to 42s. 6d. per ton. 

Creosote, about 7d. per gallon. 

Pure benzole, about 1s. 8d. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha, 95/160, about 1s. 6d. per gallon. 

Pure toluole, 1s. 11d. to 2s. per gallon. 

Pyridine, about 5s. per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 12. 

The market for pitch has remained steady throughout the past 
week, and there is little or no alteration in price. 

Creosote remains quiet; but there is a fair amount of inquiry 
for home consumption for delivery over the first six months of next 
year. 

Water-white products are unchanged. The market is decidedly 
firm. 

There is no alteration in the price of crude carbolic acid. 

Cresylic acid is still dull, and business is difficult to negotiate. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 31s. to 36s. Pitch—East Coast, 40s. to 42s. 6d. f.o.b 
West Coast—Manchester, 35s. to 36s. ; Liverpool, 37s. to 38s. ; Clyde 
37s. to 38s. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. nominal. 
Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 9d. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 2d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 
is. old. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 53d. to 6d.; salty, 58d. 


53d; Scotland, 5d. to 53d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 8jd. 4 





to 84d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 11d. to 2s. prompt. Naphthalene, 
£13 to £15; salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags included. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 23d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘B” 
quality, unsaleable. 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices to-day: 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . . . 010 too 104 per gallon at works 
Motor a aa S Ses BA “ec - se 
gop.ct. ,, . 2 nt 21 ” ” 
Pure ts 3,20, 3% x os * 


TRADE NOTES. 


Dunfermline Instals Clock Controllers. 

An order for 773 “‘ Newbridge ”’ gas controllers has been secured 
by the Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd., of Newbridge Works, Bath, 
after tests extending over a considerable period. This total includes 
models for both suspension and square street lamps. 


** Support British Labour.” 

Every £100 spent on pipes purchased from the Stanton Iron- 
works Company, Ltd., means over £75 paid to British workmen, most 
of which is directly paid by the Stanton Company. It takes 33 tons 
of British iron ore, } ton of British limestone, and 2 tons of British 
fuel—namely, 6 tons of British materials—to produce 1 ton of 
British pig iron. It takes 1 ton of pig iron to make 1 ton of Stanton 
pipes. Therefore 1 ton of Stanton iron pipes means wages paid in 
England on “‘ getting ’’ and converting 8 tons of material. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Cookers and Stoves. 

The Belfast Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply of gas 
cookers, heating stoves, &c. [See advert. on p. 486.] 
Gasholder and Tank. 

The Pontypridd Urban District Council invite tenders for the 
supply and erection of a spiral guided gasholder and tank, and for the 
demolition of an existing holder and tank. [See advert. on p. 486.] 


Meters. 

The Belfast Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply of gas 
meters. [See advert. on p. 486.] 
Station Governors. 


The Pontypridd Urban District Council invite tenders for the 
supply and erection of two station governors. [See advert. on p. 486.] 
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cusic FEET 


Sub ey: 
. ky "YY a 
2S fae, 





quently. 


Telephone: OLDHAM 815. 


An accurate and 
durable meter 
that will pass gas 
more freely than 
the ordinary types 
of Wet Meters. 


% 


Sudden increases 
of Inlet Pressure 
do not affect 
the gas supply 
adversely. 


% 


Compensating 


Does not require 
“watering” fre- 


Float. 





No. 350. 


J. & J. BRADDOGK (.<32:°::%.), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 


Telegrams: “BRADDOCK OLDHAM.” 


and at 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1, 


Telephone: LONDON 2412 HOP. 


Telegrams: ‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON,’ 
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Institution of Chemical Engineers.—On Wednesday evening fast, 
Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., the- President of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, and Lady Gibb held a reception in the New 
Princes Galleries. The event was a marked success. Several mem- 
bers of the gas industry were present. 


Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock Company, Ltd.—The Directors 
of the Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock Company, Ltd., have declared 
an interim dividend on the ordinary stock of the Company for the 
half-year ended June 30 of 2} p.ct. (actual), free of income-tax, pay- 
able on Dec. 1—the same as in the previous year. 


Ruhr Gas Corporation Issue.—An issue has been made in New 
York by a bank consortium, headed by Dillon Read & Co., of 
$12,000,000 6} p.ct. sinking fund bonds, redeemable in twenty-five 
years, of the Ruhr Gas Corporation, It is stated that 90 p.ct. of 
the Ruhr production of coke-oven gas and coal is controlled by the 
interests behind the enterprise. 


New Distribution Stores at Smethwick.—The Smethwick Gas 
Department are to provide new distribution stores at a cost of 
£18,000, Submitting a recommendation that a contract of £12,844 
for the building be accepted, Alderman Willetts, at a meeting on 
Nov. 9, said that an industrial demonstration room is to be -incor- 
porated in the scheme; and it is proposed to exhibit and demon- 
strate heat-treatment apparatus to the manufacturers in the borough. 


Society of British Gas Industries.—The autumn general meeting 
of the Society will be held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., on 
Thursday, Nov. 22, at 2.30 p.m., under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Hartington, M.P. A short report of the Society’s work during 
the past six months will be given by the Chairman of the Council, 
Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., who will also deliver an 
address entitled ‘* Gasholder Sheeting.”’. The latter will be followed 
by a discussion, 


Boston Gas Light and Coke Company.—The Boston Gas Light 
and Coke Company are applying to the Board of Trade for power 
to enable them to remodel and extend their works. The estimated 
cost of carrying out the developments contemplated amounts to ap- 
proximately 4,40,000; and to meet this expenditure it is proposed 
to provide for the issue of the £15,000 remaining capital of the 
Company, and to increase the borrowing powers from one-quarter to 
one-half the amount of paid-up share capital. 





Discounts at Barnoldswick.—As a result of applications by: several 
large consumers, and after due inquiry by a Special Sub-Committee, 
the Barnoldswick Urban District Council Gas Committee have recom- 
of additional discounts to consumers of over 
1, as follows: Between 

between 100,000 and 
150,000 and 200,000 ¢.ft., 10 p.ct. ; 


mended the allowance 
50,000 c.ft. of gas per quarter, from Jan. 
100,000 ¢.it, per quarter, 5 p.ct.; 
; between 
between 200,000 and 250,000 c.ft., 12} p.ct.; and over 250,000 c.ft. 
per quarter, 15 p.ct. Last year there was a gross profit of £:7805 on 
the gas undertaking, and a net profit of £3919. 


50,000 and 
= ~f a | . 
150,000 ¢.ft., 7) p-ct. 


New Gas-Works for Basle.—The Basle authorities have recently 
granted the sum of £620,000 for the construction of new gas-works 
at Kleinhiiningen, near Basle. The plant will extend over an area 
of some thirty-five acres, and will have an initial output of between 
100,000 and 150,000 cub.m. per day. At a later date it is proposed 
to extend the works to produce 300,000 cub.m. of gas per day. Con- 
struction work is to be commenced at once, ard it is estimated that 
the plant will be ready for use in 1930 or 1931. Out of the total 
expenditure, some 4,480,000 will go to Swiss firms. Offers from 
foreign firms will, however, be welcomed for the following: Water 
gas plants, station meters, conveyor and hoisting plants special to 
gas-works, &c. Orders for such plant will not, in all probability, be 
placed before next spring. 


The Oriental Gas Company, Ltd.—In the report of the Directors 
for the year ended June 30 (which is to be presented at the General 
Meeting of the Company at Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 2, 
on Wednesday next), it is stated that the revenue from the sale of 
gas and rentals shows an inerease of £56723, but the receipts from 
igain below those of the previous year, due to the con- 
tinued fall in market prices of coke and breeze. The receipts from 
all sources, excluding Exchange, show an increase of £3489. The 
profit on Exchange is more by £627. There has been an increase 
in the sale of gas of slightly over 5 p.ct. and an addition of about 
1200 to the number of gas appliances sold and hired during the year. 
A sum of 4/5000 out of the revenue of the year has been allocated 
to renewals suspense account. The Directors recommend the pay- 
ment, on Nov. 22, of a dividend at the rate of 4} p.ct., less income- 
tax, making, with the interim dividend of 3} p.ct., less tax, paid in 
May last, a total dividend of 8 p.ct., less tax, for the year. 





residuals are 


Bussey Coal Distillation Plant.—The erection of a coal distilla- 
tion plant at Glenboig, for the Bussey Coal Distillation Company, 
Ltd., is reported by the Consulting Engineer to be proceeding satis- 
factorily. The laying of the concrete foundations for the retorts, 
apparatus, and buildings is in hand under the direction of Messrs. 
G. P. Wincott, Lid., of Sheffield. Messrs. Dewhurst’s Engineering 
Company are making rapid progress with the fabrication of the retorts 
and auxiliary apparatus. Contracts have been placed with Messrs. 
Fraser & Chalmers for the complete installation of the coal and coke 
handling machinery, while the gas exhausters and blowers have been 
ordered from the British Brown-Boveri Company. The technical 
staff is engaged in serious study of the available equipment of the 
power plant; and plans for the installation of modern equipment 
for converting surplus gas into power are being formed. Under the 
direction of Dr. H. B. Cronshaw, the Company’s Consulting Chemist, 
a thorough study is being made in the London laboratories of the 
Company of the various Scettish and other coals, with a view to 
determining which are best suited to the Company’s process. 





Walsall Holder Reconstruction.—The Walsall Town Counce’) hay, 
approved a scheme, subject te Government assistance and loan sane. 
tion, for the reconstruction of a holder at the Corporation Gas rks 
at a total estimated cost of £36,000, of which between “1:2 oj, 
and £15,000 is estimated to be the cost of labour. > 


Killamatsh Gas Company.—The report of the Killamars. Gag 


Light and Coke Company, Ltd., shows a profit on the year ork- 
ing of £266, which, together with £863 brought forward, : S ; 
total balance of £1129. The Directors recommend a dividend of 
£8 p.ct., free of income-tax, which will enable £9729 to be rried 
to the next account. 

Gas for Visibility—‘‘ | have formed the definite opinion tha; 
the light from incandescent gas burners is a better colour for visi. 
bility than that from the ordinary types of electric lamps.’’ This 
is the opinion of H.M. Inspector of Factories for the Manchester area, 
He quotes as the finest example of good lighting the Place de |g 


Concorde, in Paris, which is gas-lighted; and he says the worst ex- 
ample he has ever seen is a certain modern factory lit by electricity, 


Deptiord Gas Tragedy.—A verdict of “ Death from “ 
poisoning ’’ was recorded at the inquest on the two brothers \\ illiam 
and Stanley Dobell, of Deptford, who were found in an uncoiscious 
condition in their bedroom on the morning of Nov. 4, both of whom 
subsequently died. | 


2as 





It was thought that when they turned off thy 
gas when retiring to bed, the tap had been moved too far round, thus 
turning on the supply again. The tap was afterwards found to be 
loose, and could be turned on with a very slight pressure. 

Windermere Gas Proposal.—The Windermere Urban District 
Council, on Nov. 8, unanimously resolved to seek Parliamentary 
powers for the transference to them of the Windermere District Gas 
and: Water Company’s undertaking. It was explained that the rates 
would be scarcely affected, as the capital expenditure would be met 
by a loan. In reply to a question, it was stated that the price was 
one agreed upon by the Council’s experts; and while no figures 
given, it is generally understood that the price is between 
amd £5100,000. 


were 


90,006 


Proposed Hoider at Exmouth.—Protests have been raised by th 
proposal of the Exmouth Gas Company—who find it necessary to 
increase their plant in order to cope with the demand caused by thi 
rapid growth of the town—to remove their works to a site a 
rear of Victoria Road. The Urban District Council have received a 
resolution from the Chamber of Commerce urging them to avert 
what is referred to as ‘* an act of spoliation,’’ and a petition from 
a number of pilots and fishermen who declare that their livelihoods 
would be jeopardized if they were prevented from using the proposed 
site for drying their nets and reconditioning their boats. Other resi- 
dents and councillors express opposition to the suggested scheme on 
the ground that the aspect of Exmouth from the main line of the 
Great Western Railway will be ruined by a 150 ft. gasholder rising 
in the foreground, and that gas laden breezes will be in evidence on 
the sea front. Owing to’ the disapproval which has been expressed 
in various quarters, the Council have referred the question of their 
approval back for further consideration by the Committee. 





The Dalton-in-Furness Gas Committee have decided on a r 
duction of. 5d: per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas for the winter season. 
Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd., of Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
E.C. 4, have recently published a classified catalogue of | thei 


scientific and technical publitations. 


Mr. John Swift, of Victoria Avenue, York Road, Leeds, who 
died on Nov. 6 at the age of 94, was a gas meter inspector for the 
Leeds Gas Department for 42 years, retiring at the age of 71. 

The report of the Liskeard Gas and Electricity Company, L1 
shows a profit on the year’s working of £51757. Dividends have been 
declared of 7 p.ct. on the preference shares and 7% p.ct. on 
ordinary shares. 


In the popular brown bread baking competition, organized 


Hindhaughs, Ltd:, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Newcastle and (ates- 
head Gas Company to-day are offering a special prize of a mottled 


finish gas cooker (or £10 in cash) for the best brown loaf baked in 


a gas oven. 


On Nov. 7 the West Bromwich Town Council approved a report 
of the Gas Committee for the provision of gas mains for the Friar 
Park housing scheme at a cost of £5321. The Committee recom- 
mended that the cost be taken from the working balances 
and be repaid by instalments of at least £1000 per annum, 10 


transferred from revenue account. 


account 


a meeting 


A letter from the Exeter Gas Company was read at 


of the Alphington Parish Council on Wednesday, Nov. 7, statins 
that the Company had received a guarantee from four parishioners 
that, if permission was obtained from the Parish Council for te 
installation of gas for street lighting for three years, they would 
be responsible for the cost. By .a majority, the Council acecpted the 
scheme, and the work of installation is to commence at once. bs 

nments 


is hoped to defray the cost by public subscriptions and enter! 


It had been suggested to the York Gas Company that th lamps 


should be lit one hour later during the six winter months nd 
time of lighting extended by a fortnight in September Ape. 
The Gas Company agréed to this, but asked if it would not be Pr 
ferable to put the lamps out at 11 p.m. instead of 12. The cost pét 
lamp under the new conditions would. be practically th “ lt 
before. After discussion, it was decided to ask that the | aie es 


half-an-hour later, and turned out at 11.30 p.m., and to 
Gas Company’s offer subject to this. 
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gilt-« iged market, 
in evidence. 
touched 1017 on Friday, which was a record 
ex-interest price 

It will be seen from the records shown be-| 
business in the Gas Market was ex-| 
Doubtless the recent pub- 
licity given to the industry in the Press was 
the main cause of the increased interest ; 


ceptionally strong. 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Tue outstanding feature on the Stock Ex- 
last week was the buoyancy of the 
buying being 
War Loan 


investment 
Five p.ct. 


























but 














the support of the Trust companies, a number 
of which have been buyers. of gas stock for 
some time, has also influenced prices. 
principal improvement during the week was 
a rise of 5 points im. the Maidstone 5 p.ct. 
capital. to 120-125; but Hornsey 33 p.ct. also 
rose 3}. points to 88-91. There are still a num- 
ber of Stocks in .respect of which price im- 
provements may be looked for—for example, 
Tottenham 33 p.ct. standing at an average of 
1013 on a dividend of 6} p.ct., 
““C’’ and New standing at 1003 and a 64 p.ct. 


The 


Wandsworth 

















| | Dividenta. | f lieakenctions 
| | | — | NAME. \ Ses 4 ror. | Lowest and 
Issue, /Share.| |. Saond. \Prev-| Last | oy. 9 Fall Highest 
| Dividend. \¢.¥r) Ht. Yr.| NM |.on Week.| Prices. 
a re i cae | 
es | | \%P-® | % D-a. | | 
171,978 | Stk. | Aug. 30 5 |. 6 |Aldershot : p.c.max.C, .| 12—%7 oe ee 
412.992 |, “ 4 | 4 | Do 4pe.Pret. .| 68 | jt 
1,551,868 | wy Bept.27-| 7 | 7& |Alliance & Dublin Ord. ./}| 95—98 es 974—98 
914,000; ,, | duly12 | 4 | 4 | Do,  4p.c.Deb. . .| 68—66 os ae 
599,654 eo Aug. 80 ..4 7 (|BarnetOrd.7p.c. . . 114—1)7 eo 116—1163 
000} Qet. 11 | 1/73|  1/4g|Bombay, Ltd. . » « | 20/-—22/- i 21/-—21/6 
170,000 10 ug: 80 | 8% 84 Bournemouth 6 p.c.. o « «| 194—18 ° i 
mo) wee be toe | De. 21 | ike ‘e 
5,000 | 10 de | 6 6 Do. 4s “a 10-15 ate ll 
60,000 | Stk. | July 12 | : : > Spe. = ° | oe oe 
2,025 | ” 4p.c. De — o- oe 
$57,900 os Aug. 80 a | 74 |Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con.| 115—118 3 ii 
$41,880 | 4, wi, | 2] @ Do, 5p.c.Con.| 101—104 : fe 
1.987.500 ,, | July 96 | 5 | 6 |Bristolbp.c.max, . . .| 91—92a +4 we 
"355,000; ,, | Sept.27 | 7 8 |British Ord. . . . « «| 114—117 ’ 115—1163 
100,000 | June 28 | 7 7 Do. 17p.c. Pret... . « | 114—117 ° 116 
120,000 |, ~ | 4 4 Do, 4p.c.Red.Deb, .| 14—i7 ve 74% 
900,000; 4 | ” 5 5 Do, 5p.c.Red.Deb. .| 95—98 v6 ay 
100,000 10| May 24 | 6 8 |CapeTown,Ltd. .. . 8-9 a zi 
100,000 | 10| Oct 25 | i} ‘t Oo. 4}p.c. Pref. . .| 64—Ti* oo ja 
160,000 | Stk. |. June 28 | 4 44 | Do. 4,p.c.Deb. . . | 73—78 Ae 
426,860 ,, | July 26 | 6 6 |CardiffCon.Ord. . 97—100 +1 994 
187,860 | 4, June 28 | 1 1 | Do. %}p.c. Red. Deb. ; | 100—108 ée ms 
157,150 | 4 Aug..16 | 63 5 |Ohester5p.c.Ord. . . . | 88-—98b % 
19,185 1 | Oct. "42 | #2/-| 12/- |Colombo Ltd, Ord... . . | 39/-—41/ +8/-- | 86/3—40)- 
24,495 1 | 14g) 1/4 Do. 1 p.c. Pref. . |20/6—22 - ee 
975.402} 1| Oct. 11 | 1/98 3) Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ora. | 23/-—26/- % 24/8—24/9 
187,848 | 1 am | 1/Th) 1/7, ; Bp. o, Pref. 21/-—-23/ we 21/8 
9,073,280 | Stk. | July 26 | 7 5 -— “mee or, De ‘ 98—101 100—101 
175,000| ,, | June 14 | 8 8 ‘| 8-6 |. ‘f 
000 | 45 Sept. 27 | tl 1 Continental Union . | 86-39 -1 87—394 
000 | ” 1 q 0. 7 p.c. a La - | 90-95 ; 94a 
187,580 |  ,, Aug. 16 7 7 |\Croydon sliding scale . . | 110—113 o 1124 
403,100 | ,, ” 5 6 Do. max.divy.. . ,| 84—87 - - 
492,270 | ,, Aug. 4 ue 1 Derby Con. ees eu dls ae Sais ¢veie ate 
65,000 | June 2 ‘4 até —Be ee . 
29,000; }, | Aug. 30 | 6 5 Bast Hall Ord.5p.c. . . 15—78 = 
1,002,180 | 10! Sept.13 | 16 14 Buropean, Ltd. -9 ° 82.—- 
18,103,480 | Stk. | July 26 | 6/1/4 54 (Ges Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. 18—19/8/ +-/14 | 18/9—19/3 
2,600, oe - Ba 84 Do. B4yp.c.max.. . . | 624—64) +4 | #8-64 
4187,020 | ,, + 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con, Pref. . | 16—79 ;} —l 711—78 
5,602,620 ‘6 June 14 3 8 Do, 8p.c. Con. Deb. . | 604—625 : 60—61 
181,815 | ,, ‘ 6 6 | Do. 6p.c. Br’tt’d Rd. Db.| 103—106 . 4 
1,649,770 |, | a 5 5 Do, p. c. Red. Deb. . | 99—101 - 100—101 
42, ’ — 1 4 | Do. o. Ilford Deb. 45 | ae 
62,500} , | Aug. 80 | i 3 tantings Bi b Bp. -0, Conv —7-y oe es 
258,740 | | “ | 6 4 p.c. Conv f | aa 
10,000) ‘lo| Oct. 11 |*10 | #10 |Hongkon SOuise, Tad. .| 18-14 | ‘ 
178,200 | Stk, | Aug. 80 6 54 |Hornsey on. 8 88—91 +34 90-90} 
1.976,000| ,, | Nov. 8 | 10 10 [Im eriel Onnitinesal Gap. | 168-173 | —4 1684—174 
228,180 | ,, | Aug 16 | 84 84 | Do. 8$p.c. Red. D 67— 69 cen 684—69 
995,249 | ,, Aug. 16 1 74 |Lea Bridge6p.c.Ord.. .{| 98—101 ae } 984 
2145,907 | ,, Aug. 16 | 68 54 | Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord, . go-91b | .. - 
600,000; ,, | Sept 27 | 7 1 Do. 1p.c. Red. Pref. 1034— —1034b = A 
a se | Aug. 16 8 H ‘es as ep. Cae. oie ay +5 | 1244—125 
x ° June 14 8 5 s — | oe oe 
1%, i } June 14 | 1g 18 «|Malta & EL hanced 54—6 . eR 
541,920 | Sek. | May 24 | 15 '7 |Montevideo, Ltd. . 96—98 Ose 97—98 
2,061,816; ,, | Aug. 16 | 6 6 Newonstle & Gateshead Con 16/-—16/94f | ~ —-/la ce 
860,929 | ,, cd 4 4 | Do. 4p.c, Pref,..| 714—724d. | + a 
691,705 | ,, June 28 84 BA 83 p.c. Deb. . | 694—704 | * a 
131,780 | ,, Aug 80 | 6/18/90 71/0 Month” Middlesex 6p.c. Con,| 102—107 j - “e 
800, | » | Apl 36 | 9 7 |\Ortental, Ltd, ... . | M6118.) ee ‘ 
188,120; ,, | June 28 14 M 'Plym'th & Ston’ house 5 p. c. | 110—118 ee is 
414,600) ,, | Aug. 30 It ik PerteeCen: Stk.4p.c.Std.| 101—104 oe 1024—1034 
936,782 | ,, | a 5 6 6 p.c. max.| 19—82 ip 80—80 
9,384,464 | = 1 | is = “ eumbaee Ord. . , . | 24/-—26/-. |. o 24/3—24/104 
244,500 | 100/ June 1 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . | 91—94 * os 
695,000 | Stk. | July 26 | 4 4 .| Do, 4p.c. Red. Deb, 1911 | 78-80 ee sie 
416,845 | 4, | June | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. . , | 78-80 * 783 
150,000 | "io | Sept.a7 | 6 6 |San Paulo6p.c. Pref... .| 8!—88 * a 
970,000 | Stk. | Aug. 80 | 6 64 |SheffelaA . «+ « -«-| 104—105¢ 4 os 
419,968 | ,, a le 6 | Do Bo . . +s + | 104—106e +4 a 
1,047,000 |, oe 6 | Do GO ... . . | 104—1056 * : 
90,000 10| June 14 | 3 !4 |South African . . s + 1—6 . 5 
6,609,895 | Bik, | July. 26° | 7% 5. |\South Met. Ord.. . .. . | 107—109 os 1073—1083 
500,000 | ,, - 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 110—118 - 1113—1124 
wor “ July 12.] 8 & Do. B p.c. Deb, os! a oe 594 
; i Sept 13 | 6 6 .c. Red. - be 
91,500) 4, ya 16. |. 8 South P ahielde Gon, . « « | 1O9—M10d +3 a 
ee ” July 26 63 64 |South — Ord. 6 Fes ge . —— 
we "” June 28 5 5 .c, De P8 - - 
- = » | Aug. 80 | 6 5 |South’ mpton Ord, af p.omaz m7 - 78% 
' June 28 4 4 .6. Deb. po 
0,000 - Aug. 30 1 1 Swansen 7 Os Red Beate + | 101—108 ee nal 
200,000 | ,, | June 98 | 6 64 .c, Red. Deb, |-101—103 * of 
120,000; ,, | July 26 | 7 8 Totteubam Bisicton A bp. 117—122 Se a 
882,275 | 4, a 6 6 p.c. | 100—1€3 +1 1003— 1023 
160,000 | ,, ze of st : Do. } os ef, | 96— one = 
181,255 ,, | June14 | 4 “ — masa? Be b. 16—79 és 164 
‘J 
989,054 | 4, Aug. 30 62, 6% | Wycombebp.c. . . .| 90—95 12* 6s od 
08,30 | 4 i -. 3s 0, 6p.c. pret. .| 87—92 ee aa 
; Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom— 
80°90) ., | July 12] 8% 83 | Wandeworth A 5 p.c. 130-195 | les cs 
965,596 | ,, a 1 7 Do, BShp.c. .| 112-117 | .- a; 
482,055 | sy a 5/190 SCG Do, Cand New| 8-103 | .- ms 
862,090 | 4, a. 6 | COB Do. Wimbledon 6p.c,.| 107-119 | -- se 
98:00) 4 | rs a | % |. Do, Epsombp.c. . . | 115—120 ee we 
200,005¢ ” be 6 5 Do. 6 p.c. Pref. . .| 88—91 { +. oa 
8856) |. June 28 | 8 8. | Do. Bp.c, Deb. . .| 56-69 | « 
_ " : 4 4° | Do. @po.Deb. .. ..| %-7 | + 162, 
M1500 | ts 5 | Do. Spc.Deb, .:. .| 98-100" | + Ss 
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Qio-stions at:—2,—Bristol, b. —Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. e.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per £1.of Stock. .* Ex. div. . +t Paid free of income-tax. { For year. 






dividend, and many stocks of the Provincial 
companies. ..While no. large. capital. apprecia- 
tion can be looked for, the steady reliable 
yield of 6 p.ct. and over is difficult to find in 
any other similar security. 


The following transactions were récordéd 
during the week : 
Om Monday, Barnet 116, Bombay 2is., 


21s, 3d., 21s. 6d., Bournemouth 6 p.ct. 
11, Colombo 36s. 9d., Commercial 
tinental. Union 393, 7 p.ct. pref. 943, Gas 
Light and Coke 18s. gd., 18s. r1ojd., 19s., 
32 p.ct. max. 63, 63}, 64, 4 p.ct. pref. 7% 
773» 773) 774» 78, 3°Pect. deb. 603, 602, 613, 
5° p.ct. deb. roo,*101, Imperial Continental 
173, 32 p.ct. deb. 683, Lea Bridge 983, Liver- 
pool 7 p.ct. pref. 1023, Montevideo 97, 98, 
Primitiva 24s. 6d.,°24$:'103d:, South Metro- 
politan 6 p.ct. pref.» 1123, South Suburban 


pref. 
100, Con- 


5 p-ct. 1094, 5 p.ct. deb. 100, Tottenham “ B ”’ 
1003, 1003, 101, 1013, 4 p.ct. deb. 764. Sup- 
plementary prices, Barnet 4 p.ct. deb. 77, 


Basingstoke 6 p.ct. pref. 983, 99, Danish 7}, 
Eastbourne “A” 1243, 125, Gas Light and 
Coke 5 p.ct. deb. 1952-57 1013, 102, Oxford 
5 p.ct.déb.” 883, 89, South Suburban 7 p.ct. 
deb. 101, new 5 p.ct. deb. 100. , 

On Tuesday, Bombay 2is., 21s. 6d., British 
1154, 1153, Colombo gos., Continental, Union 
37» 38, 384, Croydon sliding-scale 112}, Euro- 
pean 875, 83, Gas Light and Coke 18s. gd., 
18s. 114d., 198., 33 p-ct. max. 633, 64, 4 p.ct. 
pref. 773, 78, 3 p.ct.. deb. 60, 603, Imperial 
Continental 173, 174, 33 p.ct. deb. 69, Liver- 
pool 7 p.ct. pref. 1013, Montevideo 97, 98, 
Primitiva’ 24s, 6d., 24s. 7}d., South African 5, 
South Metropolitan 1074, 107}, 108, 6 p.ct. 
pref.. 119%, .1123. | Supplementary prices, 
British, Norwich, 3} p.ct. deb. 634, Croydon 


73 p.ct. pref. 102, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. 
deb. 1952-57 102, Liverpool: 5 p-ct. 903, Metro- 
politan, Melbourne, 3a p-ct. deb. 100}, South 


Suburban new. 5 p.ct. deb. 99$, 100. 

On Wednesday, Alliance.and Dublin 973, 98, 
Bombay 21s. 3d., British 115, Colonial 24s. 3d., 
24s. gd., Commercial 100, Gas Light and Coke 
18s. od., 18s. 10$d., 19s., 19s. 14d., 19s. 3d., 
3% p.ct. max. 634, 64, 4 p.ct. pref. 773, 3 p.ct. 
deb. 60}, Liverpool 7 p.ct. préf. 1013, 102, 1023, 
Portsmouth 4 p.ct. 1024, 1034, 5 p-ct. max. 8p, 
803, Primitiva 24s. 3d., 24s. 74d., 4 p.ct. deb. 
783, South Metropolitan 1074, 108}, 6 p.ct. préf. 
1123, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 110, Wandsworth 
4 p.ct. deb. 763. Supplementary ‘prices, Bath 
393, Eastbourne 3} p.ct. ** B,’’ 1023, 103, Gas 
Light and Coke 5 p.ct. deb. 1952-57 1013, 102, 


Liverpool 5 p.ct. 903, South Suburban new 
5 p-ct. deb. 100. 
On Thursday, :Alliance and Dublin 973, 98, 


British 4 p.ct. deb. 743, Cardiff 993, Gas Light 
and Coke 18s. gd:, 19s., 19s. 13d., 33 p.ct. 


max. 63%, 64, .4 p.ct.: pref. 773, Hornsey 
3% p-ct. go, 903, Imperial Continental 168} 
ex div., Maidstone 1243, 125, Primitiva 


73d., South Metropolitan 107}, 
1078, South Suburban 5 p.ct. deb. 100, South- 
ampton 5 p.ct.. max. 78}. Supplementary 
prices, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. d@b. 
1952-57 102, Lea Bridge 7 p.ct. deb. 100, 
Oxford 137, South Suburban new 5 p.ct. deb. 


7 


24S. 43d., 24s. 


On Friday, Barnet 116}, British 115%, 7 p.ct. 
pref. 116, Colonial 24s. 3d., 24s. gd., 8 p.ct. 
pref. 21s. 3d.,, Commercial 1003, 101, Gas 
Light and Coke 18s. gd., 19s., 4 p.ct. pref. 
77> 77%, 3 p-ct. deb. 61, Imperial Continental 


33 p.ct. deb. 683, 69, Liverpool 7 p.ct. pref. 
101, Primitiva 24s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
107%, -6 .p.ct,. pref. 112}, 3 p.ct. déb. 593, 


Tottenham ‘‘ B ”’ 1023, 4 p.ct. deb. 763. Sup- 
plementary prices, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. 
deb. 1952-57 102, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 90}, Metro- 
politan (of Melbourne) 53 p.ct. deb. 1003, Rom- 
ford ‘‘ B”’ 83, South Suburban new 5 p-ct. 
ord. 109. 

Funds were plentiful in the short loan mar- 
ket, and the general rate for both old and new 
loans was 3} p.ct., but the rate fell on Fri- 
day afternoon to below 3 p.ct. Discounts did 
not move in sympathy with the loan market, 
owing .to the expected gold efflux and to the 
higher average at. which Treasury Bills were 
allotted, which was 3°67d. p.ct. up at 
£4 7S8- 9°51d. p.ct. 

The ae of Silver was unaltered at 26}4d. 
per oz., and Gold remained at the nominal 
price of 84s 114d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 4} p.ct., to which it was 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on April 21, 1927. The 
Banks’ deposit ‘rate is 2} p.ct., and the de- 
posit rates of the discount houses are 2} p.ct. 





at call. and 23. p.ct...at notice. 
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A Combined Patent ‘‘ Dri-Gas’’ Plant for the extraction of naphthalene and 
moisture supplied to the Tunbridge Wells Gas Co. Capacity, 2,000,000 c.ft. 
of gas per day. J. L. LANGFORD, Esq., Engineer and Manager. 


20 OTHER PLANTS AT WORK OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


“DRI-GAS” PLANTS are now in operation at :— 


Bournemouth, Bristol, Blackpool, Colne, Portsmouth, 
Tunbridge Wells, Taunton, Weston-super-Mare, Gas 
Light & Coke Co., London(Staines Works), Shrewsbury 
Gas Light Company, The Cheltenham Gas Light & 
Coke Co., The Great Yarmouth Gas Co. 


In all cases where Plants have been at work for periods 
of from six months to two years, there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of consumers’ complaints. 





led SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 
pa scot MANUFACTURE OF PLANT FOR THE —— 
HUDDERSFIELD.” || RECOVERY AND REFINING OF COAL} Huddersfield Is? 
‘ BY-PRODUCTS AND TREATMENT Private Branch Ex. 
OF FUEL GASES 





London Office 119, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone: VIC 4505 
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What of the Small Works? . . 

Active Carbon for Sulphur Removal 

From Ashto Ashes . . 

Annual Meeting of the Institution — ‘Sulphate 
of Ammonia Consumption—Bye-Product 
Sulphate—Membership of the Federation— 
Travelling Directors—Production of Coke 
in Germany—Coal Distillation in Germany 

Safeguarding Duties— a Insur- 
ance Deficiency . . ae 


Personal . 

Obituary , 

Forthcoming Engagements . 

National Gas Council— Meeting of the Central 
Executive Board . 

— of Gas Engineers—Council Meet- 

ae ‘Star Chapter, No. 1719—Election 
Convocation. . 

British Sulphate of Ammonia. Federation— 
Eighth Annual Meeting , 

The World Fuel Conference and the Gas In- 
dustry—A Retrospect. By E. W. Smith, 
D.Sc., F.I.C., and T. Campbell Finlayson, 
M.Sc. . 

The Gaseous Therms Obtainable by Carboni- 
zation—A Simple Method of Laboratory 
Assay. . 

Purification by Activated Carbon and Re- 
covery of Sulphur in the Solid Form—An 
Installation at Recklinghausen ° 

Gas Exhibition at Clacton 

Southern Association of Gas Engineers ‘and 

Managers— 

General Business 

Isolation or Fusion: The Problem of the 
Small Works, By W. W. Townsend 
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If it’s tubular, Bendevd sanlee it in Senmdees Staal 


4 


For the Gas World we 
spec alize in Service Mains 
in Seamless Steel, and supply 
any ‘ype of joint and all * 
necersary fittings. 

We zhall also be pleased to 
send particulars of our Seam- 
less Steel lighting standards. 


Please address your en- 
quir:es to our Sales De- 
partment, Rocky Lane, 
Aston, Birmingham. 

Tele} 
Wor 
Offic. 


Telegrams: 
Tubrom 
Birmingham 


ne: 
East 1311 
East 1101 
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ETERS do not work continuously. Some may 

even have to be removed and taken to the Stores. 
A meter then faces a critical period. Whilst working, 
small amounts of liquid condense on the valve surfaces 
and help to lubricate these; but should the meter be 
idle a strange thing occurs. This lubricating conden- 
sate tends to become solid and gum the valves. The 
presence of air accelerates this condition. If a meter 
is removed to Stores air has access and when it is 
tested the meter will be found to: register incorrectly. 
The remedy for this is, however, quite simple. 


The meter should be most carefully stoppered off at 
both inlet and outlet immediately it is disconnected. 


Jams SUsUROBO SOOO SOOO SOOsO8O2OsO sO OOOO sO 8O O88 SOO 8 


Advertisement of Thomas Glover & Co., Limited. 
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PARKINSON’S 


STATION METERS. 


Perfectly accurate in registration. 
Many in constant use for over 
50 years. 


All sizes up to 800,000 ft. per hr. 








W. PARKINSON & CoO. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 
Cottage Lane, City Rd., Bell Barn Road, Mornington St., Ormeau Rd., 
LONDON, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 


’Crams:—" Index Isling Londos.”” ‘“ Gasmeters Birmingham,”’ “ Prepayment Belfast,” 
*Phone Nos. :—4270 Clerkenwell. 2745 Midland Birmingham. 3374 Belfast. 














